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EUPHONIA,; 


OR, THE MUSICAL CITY. 
By HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


(FIRST PART.) 


The Scene passes in Italy, near the year 2344. 


XILEF TO SHETLAND. 


_ Srerty, June 77u. 

I come from bathing in Etna! Oh, my dear Shetland, what a delicious 
hour have I passed, swimming in this pure, serene, and lovely lake! It 
is immense, and from its circular form and rocky margin its surface is 
rendered so sonorous that my voice. travels without. effort to the midst: of 
the distant shores. I heard the applause of some :Sicilian. ladies who 
were coursing in a balloon across the meadows, more than half a mile from 
the spot where I was: sporting like a frolicsome dolphin: I had been singing, 
while floating, ‘a melody I had composed that: morning, to an antique 
French poem by Lamartine, which the aspect of the neighbourhood ‘recalled 
to my memory. These verses fascinated me. Thou shalt judge for thy- 
self, for Enner has promised to translate “The Lake” into German. 
Wherefore art thou not here? We rode together the. fleetest steeds. I 
feel myself full of Woaming youth, power 3 intelligence, and. rapture! 
i ei is. so, beautiful orem wat This plain, where wae Dee is .an 
enchanted garden; eve ere flowers, orange groves, pa bengiog 
their graceful heads ; ‘tis the odorous crown of the divine cup, in the dept 
of which now slumbers the victorious lake’ of the fires of Etna. Strange and 
terrible must have’ been this struggle!’ What a spectacle ! the earth shuddering 
in horrible convulsions, the t mountain sinking into itself, the snows, 
the'flames, the boiling lava, the shrieks, the death rattle of the volcano in 
its agony, the hissings of the tide that gushed from a thousand subterranean 
issues, pursuing its enemy, grasping it, binding. it, stifling it, slaying. it,. 
and suddenly calming, ready.to smile.in the. gentlest breeze. . Well, would’st 
believe that this spot, formerly. so terrible, now so exquisite, is all but deserted ?. 
The Italians know it—it is no where spoken of—mercantile i 
so. absorb the:inhabitants of this beautiful land that they interest themselves 
not:in the sublime scenes of nature,;—commercial questions agitate ‘them day and’ 
nighti«:' Hence Etna» to the Italians’ is’ but'a great hole filled’ -with'sleeping’ 
water, which is good for nothing.From one end to'the other} this land; recently 
so rich in poets, in painters, in musicians, which, after Greece, was the second 
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great temple of art, where the people was endued with the true sentiment, 
where eminent artists were honoured almost as much as they are now in the 
north of Europe,—throughout Italy are now seen nothing save workshops, 
commerce, bargains, markets, warehouses, artizans of all sexes and of all ages 
burnt up by the thirst of gold, and by the fever of avarice; rushing tides of 
merchants, of speculators; from the top to the bottom of the social ladder 
nothing is heard but the clinking of money ; the sole conversation is of linen 
and cotton, machinery, colonial produce; in the public places are perma- 
nently established men armed with telescopes, to anticipate the arrival of 
carrier-pigeons, or erial ships. Even France, that country of rouwés and 
coquettes, is an artistic nation —, to modern Italy. Is it here that our 
minister of the musical department has sent me to discover singers? Eternity 
of prejudices! We must indeed be strongly absorbed in our individuality to be 
ignorant to so great a degree of the barbarous habits of this land, where yet the 
“ orange flower blooms;” but where art, long dead, has not even left amemory. 
I fulfilled my mission, notwithstanding ; I sought for voices, and I found them 
in great numbers. But what organisations—what ideas!- I shall in future not 
be astonished at anything. When I addressed a young woman, who from the 
sonority of her speech, I supposed gifted with remarkable vocal qualifications, 
and I requested her to sing, she replied, “Sing! what for? What will you 
give me?—for how many minutes? It’s too little; I hav’nt time.” If I 
persuaded others, less avaricious, to utter some notes, their voices were often 
powerful, and of admirable resonance, but with an incredible want of culture, 
without the slightest sentiment of rhythm, or of tonality. One day, accom- 
panying a young woman who had commenced an air in E flat, in returning to 
the subject I suddenly modulated into D, and the young barbarian without 
the slightest disturbance continued in the primitive key. With the men it is 
still worse, they shout with all their strength at the top of their voices ; when 
they possess one note more resonant than another they seek when it occurs 
in the melody to prolong it as much as possible—they pause upon it, they grin 
at it, they pump it out, and in a horrible manner ; one fancies that one hears 
the sinister howlings of a melancholy wolf-dog. And these absurd horrors are 
but moderated efforts compared with the singers of the theatres. These are a 
little less odious, but that is all. And yet from Italy came to us, but five 
hundred years since, Rubini, Persiani, Tacchiniardi, Grisi, Pasta, Tamburini, 
those gods of ornate song! But wherefore, and for whom would they sing, 
should they return to the world at this day? You must witness a represen- 
tation of those things called operas in Italy, to credit the possibility of 
such an insult offered to art. The theatres are markets, ‘changes for business, 
in which they talk so loudly that it is almost impossible to hear a note from the 
stage. (The ancient critics pretend that it was the same in the days of the 
eat composers, and of those great vocal virtuoses who made the glory of 
taly, but Ido not believe it; it is impossible that the artistes would have 
submitted to such ignominy.) To amuse a little these brutal merchants, after 
their mumbling of the money market is finished, the amiable idea was suggested 
of placing a billiard table in the centre of the pit, and these gentlemen continued 
to play with loud exclamations at each unexpected stroke, while the tenor and 
the prima donna were exercising their lungs in the front of the stage. The 
night before last was given at Palermo, King Murat, a sort of pasticcio of 
twenty authors, of twenty different epochs; after supper (for every one 
sups in their box during the performance) the ladies, indignant at seeing 
the gentlemen smoking and playing in the pit, instantly demanded that the 
billiard table should be cenndek- ie the purpose of having a ball—this was 
done. Some young men seized the violins and the trumpets, and commenced 
playing waltzes in the corner of the amphitheatre, and the groups of waltzers 
whirled in the pit without the performance being in any way suspended. I 
thought I should have died with laughter, at seeing with my own eyes this 
incredible opera-ballet. 
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Asa consequence of the profound contempt of the actual Italians for music, 
they have no longer any composers, and the names of the great masters of 
the ancient schools of 1820 and 1860, for instance, are only known to a 
small number of the learned. They have ang the jocular denomination 
of operatori (operators, makers of operas) to those poor devils who for some 
few pieces of money, compile from the libraries, the airs, duets, choruses, and 
concerted pieces of all the masters, of all times, analogous or not to the 
situation, to the characters of the personages, or to the words, which they 
combine, by means of the coarsest soldering, to form the music of the 
theatrical pieces. Such are their composers—they have none other. I had 
the curiosity to question an gg for the purpose of ascertaining in all its 
Pepe the mode in which they practise their operations. The following was 

is reply :— 

‘““When the director wishes a new score, he assembles the singers, to 
submit to them the outline of the piece and to settle with them the cos- 
tumes which they should adopt. The costume is, indeed, the principal 
thought of the singers, for it is the only thing which directs the atten- 
tion of the public to them on the night of the first representation. Thence 
formerly arose the most terrible quarrels between the singers and the 
directors. ‘The authors were never admitted to these conferences, nor con- 
sulted upon the subject of these debates. They bought their book, as one 
buys a paté, which one is at liberty to eat or to throw to the dogs after having 
paid for it. But in the present day the directors have become more reasonable ; 
they no longer adhere to truth of costume—they have felt that they should not 
for such a trifle displease the artistes; and their aim is now to satisfy all,—a 
not very easy task. They meet at the reading of the book, but only to ascertain 
what description of costume the actors have chosen, and to watch that no two 
amongst them dress alike, for such a coincidence ye agin gives birth to the 
most inexpressible passions; and now is it that the position of the — 
sario becomes exceedingly embarrassing. Thus, for the new opera, King 
Murat, Cretinone, who acted the part of Napoleon, wished to copy an 
antique statue and appear in the cuirassof Pompey, an ancient general who lived 
three hundred years before Napoleon, and who was killed by a shot from a 
cannon at the battle of Pharsalia. (You see that my poor operatore was not 
deeper in ancient history than he was in music; I allowed him to continue.) 

“ But it so happened that Caponetti, who acted Murat, had the same idea, 
and no means could have been found to arrange the affair if Juciola, our 
prima donna, had not proposed a great helmet of bear-skin with a white plume 
of feathers for Napoleon, and a blue turban with a diamond cross for 
Murat. These head-dresses satisfied the virtuoses, and this notable difference 
being arranged each was permitted to adopt the Roman cuirass—without this 
the piece could not have been represented. 

“The grand affair of costumes once settled, we come to the pieces of music. 
Here commences for the operatore, I assure you, the most painful task, and the 
most humiliating for him if he happen to have some knowledge and a little 
self-esteem. These ladies and gentlemen glance over the extent and tissue of 
the melodies, and after this rapid inspection, one says:—‘I shall not sing in F 
my phrase in the trio, it is not sufficiently brilliant. Operatore, you must 
transpose it to F sharp.’ ‘ But, sir, it is a trio, and the two other voices must 
remain in the primitive key ; what can Ido?’ ‘Do what you please, modulate 
before or after, add some bars if you choose ; however, you must arrange the 
matter, I shall sing the subject in F sharp,—‘ This melody does not please me,’ 
says the prima donna, ‘I wish another.’ ‘ Signora, ‘tis the motive of the 
morceau d'ensemble, and all the vocal parts take it up successively after you— 
and you must therefore condescend to sing it.’ ‘How, must condescend, saucy 
fellow! you must give me another, and that instantly, this is what must be done. 
Attend to your business, and don't argue.—‘ Hum, hum! tromba! tromba! 
gia ribomba la tromba,’ shouts the bass on the upper D. ‘ Ah, ah, my D is not 
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so powerful as usual, since my last illness, I must wait till it comes back. 
Operatore, you must scratch out all these notes, I don’t wish any D’s in my 
parts until September; you must introduce C’s and B’s in its place.’—‘I say, 
rascal,” growls the barytone, ‘do you desire a sound kicking? I perceive that 
you have forgotten my E flat—it occurs but twenty times in my aria; do me 
the favour to add at least two E flats in every bar; I have no desire to lose my 
reputation,’ &c., &c. 

“‘ And yet in spite of this,” continued the unfortunate wretch, “ there are 
many charming passages in my score, that I may say. Here, look at this 
prayer, which they have entirely destroyed, I have never been more successful.” 

I looked at it—his music—judge my astonishment on recognising the beau- 
tiful prayer from the Moise of Rossini, which we had so often executed at 
night in the garden at Euphonia with such prodigious effect. ‘The old maestro 
of Pesaro, whom they say thought but lightly of his compositions, would 
have given proof of a rare philosophy, or rather of a culpable indifference in 
matter of art, could he have foreseen without indignation what a monstrous 
grotesque one of his finest inspirations would one day become. The simple and 
vibratory modulation of G minor into B flat major, which imparts so much 
majesty to the second phrase, had been changed to the horrible hard and dry G 
minor and B natural major ; in lieu of the harp accompaniment of Rossini, they 
had thought proper to imagine a variation for the flute, full of the most 
extravagant and ridiculous cadences; and lastly, at the second return of the sub- 
ject in G major, they judged it apropos to substitute——what? Guess if you 
can, say if you dare!—the chorus of a French national air, ‘Aux armes 
citoyens !” accompanied by a dozen small and four big drums! 

It has been proven that this old Rossini, to whom lack of ideas could not 
assuredly be ascribed, did not neglect upon occasions to gather those of others, 
when chance had bestowed a happy sndledy upon a clumsy workman. He con- 
fessed it without scruple, and even jested at those whom he had robbed: 
E troppo buono per questo coglione !” he said, and then produced from it subjects 


either charming or magnificent according to their nature. These were so many 
canons (without a pun) taken from the enemy, with which, as was said by the 
great Emperor, he erected his column. Alas! in these days the column is 
broken, and of the fragments which we gather with so much respect, the Italians 
manufacture kitchen utensils or ignoble caricatures. 


It is —— away certain glories, from the very same people who have 


been warmed by its most brilliant rays. We preserve, it is true, we Euphonians, 
all that art has seriously consecrated ; but we are not the people, in the high 
acceptation of the word ; we form but a very small fragment of those lost in 
the mass of civilised nations. Glory is a sun that illumes successively certain 
points of our miserable globe, bus which moving across space, traverses a circle 
of such immensity that the most profound science may not predict with cer- 
tainty the epoch of its return to the spot it had abandoned. 

Excuse, dear Shetland, this access of a desponding philosophy—I suffer, I 
fear, I wait, I burn, my heart beats, my eyes seek every point of space; the 
post-balloon arrives not, and that of yesterday brought me nothing. No news 
of Camilla! Has anything happened to her ?—is she ill, or dead, or unfaithful ?— 
I love her so intensely, and we suffer so deeply, we children of art, with wings 
of flame—we who are nursed on her burning lap—we who are the passions 
poetised, labour piteously with heart and brain to sow the inspiration, that bitter 
seed which continues to destroy, even when the germs shall be developed. We 

ie many times ere the last. Shetland! Shetland !—TI love her, as thou wouldst 
love her, couldst thou feel a love other than that thou hast to me confided; and 
yet, despite the greatness and the brilliancy of her talent, Camilla appears to me 
often but as a vulgar organisation. Shall I tell thee—she prefersa sensuous melody 
to the grand inspirations of the soul ; she escapes from reverie—she heard at 
Paris thy first symphony from beginning to end, without shedding a tear—she 
finds the adagios of Beethoven too long! Fémelle d’'homme! The day on which she 
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avowed this I felt an icy shudder pass through my heart. And more than this, 
although a Dane, born at Elsineur, possessing a villa built onthe spot and with the 
sainted ruins of the castle of Hamlet—she finds in this nothing extraordinary 
—and she utters the name of Shakespeare without emotion; for her he is 
nothing beyond a great poet, like many others. She laughs—laughs at the 
songs of Ophelia, which she finds absurd, nothing less—but spite of all I love 
her! I love her, and, like Othello, would, should she deceive me, “ though her 
jesses were my dearest heart strings”—(die glory and art! she is all to me)— 

Thave left you for an instant, and the fatal word I was about to pen is not com- 
pleted. You guess—a faintness—I will not repeat the old eulogy on death ; I 
will abstain from saying how happy is annihilation! °Tis false, we are not 
happy ; we are nothing ; and life, which with its anguishes returns to me, is life 
after all. I think of her; I fancy I see her undulating walk, her large spark- 
ling eyes, her goddess-like air ; I hear her Ariel-like voice, agile, silvery, pene- 
trating—I fancy I am beside her. I speak with her in her Scandinavian dialect. 
“Camilla! sare disuil dolle menos ?—doer si men ?—doer ?—vare, Camilla! vare, 
vare, vare!” Then droops her head on my shoulder; we softly murmur our 
innermost confidences, oat we speak of our early days, and we speak of thee. 

She is very curious to know thee; she would go to Euphonia for that alone. 
They have so often spoken to her of thy astonishing compositions. She has 
imagined a portrait of thee, strange enough, and which, fortunately, does not 
in any single point resemble thee. 

I remember with what interest she gathered, previously to my leaving 
Paris, all the echoes of your recent triumphs. I jested with her one day on the 
subject, upon which she remarked upon my jealous nature. “I jealous of 
Shetland!” I replied, “‘ oh no! I fear nothing; he could never love thee; the 
powerful passion centered in his heart must first be extinguished—it is impossible !” 
a closed her eyes and was silent—a moment after she opened them more 
beautifully. 

“Tt is L who will never love him,” she said, embracing me; “if I wished 
sir, I could prove to you, perhaps, the contrary.” 

She was, at that moment, so beautiful that I avow I felt myself happy, 
despite the certainty of the constancy of my friend, Shetland, knowing that he 
was three hundred miles distant from us, occupied with trombones, flutes, and 
—e, You will not feel hurt at my frankness ? 

Alas! I am alone, and after so many protestations, so many oaths never to 
suffer eight days to pass without writing to me, not one line of Camilla has 
reached me. 

I see another post-balloon descending—I run—nothing !— 

Thou art almost happy, thou! Thou sufferest, it is true, but she thou lovest 
is no more! no jealousies; thou neither hopest nor fearest ; thou art free and 
great. Thy love is brother to art; he evokes thy inspirations, thy life is the 
life expansive, thou shinest. I—oh! let us not speak further of ourselves or of 
her. Curses on all beautiful women—whom we possess not ! 

I will endeavour to continue my sketches of the musical manners of Italy. 
Here is neither passion, nor imagination, nor heart, nor soul, nor spirit; all is 
downright reality. ae 

Well, I will pursue the subject. In all the theatres there is in front of the 
stage a dark cavity filled with wretches blowing and scraping, equally indiffer- 
ent to those who squall on the stage, or those who chatter in the boxes or pit,. 
and having but one thought, that of earning their supper. The gathering of 
these poor creatures constitute what is called the orchestra, and this is how this 
orchestra is in general composed. There are ordinarily two first and second 
violins, very rarely an alto or a violoncello, almost always two or three contra 
basses, and the men who play them, for some trifle given to them at the end of 
the performance, are exceedingly embarrassed when it is necessary to execute a 
morceau in which the three open strings cannot be used; in B natural, major, 
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for example, where the three natural notes G D A do not occur. (They have 
preserved the contra-basses of three strings, tuned in fifths, which obliges them 
to shift down upon the occurrence of the slightest scale!) This formidable bat- 
talion of string instruments is opposed by a dozen keyed bugles, six trumpets a 
pistons, six trombones with cylinders, two tenor-tubas, two bass-tubas, three 
ophicleides, a horn, three small flutes, three small clarionets in E flat, two cla- 
rionets in C, three bass clarionets for sprightly airs, and an organ to lay the 
tunes of the ballet. Let me not forget four big drums, six small ditto, and a gong. 
There are neither hautboys, nor harps, nor kettle drums, nor cymbals; these 
instruments have fallen into complete disuetude. And thus it may be conceived 
the orchestra has but to produce a noise sufficient to drown from time to time 
the noise of the audience; the small clarionets and the little flutes have far 
more piercing sounds than those of the hautboy, the ophicleides and the tubas 
are preferable to bassoons, the drums to kettle-drums, and the gong to the 
cymbals. I do not perceive wherefore the single horn has been retained, 
when they are rane to overwhelm it by the other brass instruments. It 
really serves no purpose; and the four miserable violins and the three contra- 
basses are scarcely to be distinguished. This singular agglomeration of 
instruments necessitates a special labour for the “operatori,” to appropriate to 
the exigencies of the modern orchestra—(consecrated phrase! )—theinstrumentation 
of the ancient masters, which they tear, rob, and accommodate to the species of 
olla podrida of which I formerly informed you. And these arrangements, be 
it understood, are manufactured in a fashion worthy of all that is here mani- 
pulated under the name of music. The parts of the hautboy are given to 
the trumpets, those of the bassoons to the tubas, those of the harps to the 
small flutes, &c. 

The musicians—(the musicians! !)—execute pretty nearly what is written, 
but without the slightest shading. The use of the mezzo-forte is invariable 
and permanent. The forte is indulged in when the big drums, the small drums, 
and the gongs are employed—the piano when these are silent. These are 
the nuances known and observed. The leader of the orchestra has the air of a 
deaf man conducting the deaf; he beats the time with a heavy club upon the 
timber of his desk, without acceleration or diminution—should he desire to hoid 
back a group, who are becoming excited (they never are excited), or to excite a 
group who are falling asleep; he continues mechanically as the pendulum of a 
metronome; his arm ascends and descends-—they may observe him if they 
wish, he cares not. ‘This man-machine acts only in the overtures, the airs of 
the ballet and the choruses. As for the airs and duets, as it is absolutely impossi- 
ble to foresee the rhythmical caprices of the singers, or to conform to them the 
leaders of the orchestra have given up the notion of beating any time—the 
musicians have therefore the bridle on their necks. They accompany by 
instinct as they can, until the mess becomes too formidable. The singers then 
make signs to them to stop, which they hasten to obey and do not accompany 
at all. I have been in Italy buta short time, and I have already had frequeut 
occasion to admire this fine orchestral effect. 

Adieu for to-night, my friend! I thought myself stronger; the pen slijs 
from my hand. I burn; I have fever! Camilla! no letter! What are the 
Italians or their barbarisms to me? Camilla! I see the = moon admiring 
herself in the Etna! Camilla !— Silence! Camilla! — Absent !— Alone !-— 
Paris a * * * * * * 

What a martyrdom has our minister inflicted upon me! To remain as I haye 
done in Italy, detained by my word, so lightly given, not to leave before I had 
engaged the number of singers which we required; when the smallest 
vessel might transport me in a few hours through the air to the spot where is 
my life! But wherefore this silence?—I am very wretched! And to ery 
myself with music in this state of burning vertigo, with every feeling agonised, 
in the midst of this outrageous conflict of a thousand griefs! It must be, 
notwithstanding. Oh! my friend, this worship of art is only happiness for 
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the serene of soul; I feel strongly the indifference and the disgust I experience 
in regard to those very things which were for me, in other times, objects of 
such high interest. No matter—to continue my task. 

Knowing the mission with which I was charged, and my functions at 
Euphonia, the members of the Sicilian Academy have written to me this 
morning to ask of me information relative to the organisation of our musical city ; 
they have heard it much : yom of, but not one of them in the mean time, not- 
vison the facility of travelling, has hitherto had the curiosity to visit it. 
Send me, therefore, by the next courier, a copy of our charter, with a succinct 
description of the conservative city of that great art which we adore. I 
shall read both to the learned assembly ; I wish to experience the pleasure of 
being an eye witness of the astonishment of these worthy academicians, who 
are far from knowing what music is. 

I have said nothing of the concerts and the festivals of Italy, for the reason 
that these solemnities are entirely obsolete ; they excite among the population no 
sympathy, and the execution in every instance does not differ much from that I 
have observed in the theatres. As to religious music, there is also none, as re- 
gards the ideas which we have and which we so greatly realise in theapplication 
of every resource of art in divine service. The last popes having forbidden in 
the churches all other music excepting that of the first masters of the Sixtine 
chapel, such as Palestrina and Allegri, have, by this grave decision, caused to 
disappear for ever the scandal which was so bitterly complained of some 
centuries since by writers whose opinions appear to us to have had some value. 
They no longer perform, it is true, violin concertos during the mass; we no 
longer hear cavatinas sung in a falsetto voice; the organist no longer exe- 
cutes grotesque fugues, or overtures of comic operas ; we may not, however, the 
less regret this expulsion, but too well-motived, of so many shocking and ridicu- 
lous montrosities into which the noblest and most elevated productions of art had 
fallen. These works of Palestrina cannot be for us, nor for any possessing the 
knowledge, now become common, of the true sacred style, perfect musical nor 
absolutely religious works. They are but tissues of consonant chords, of 
which the design is sometimes curious to the eye and to the mind, when 
considering the difficulties with which the author amused himself in findin 
the solution of which the sweet and soothing effect upon the ear produ 
a profound reverie—but it is not perfect music—for it demands neither melody 
nor expression, rhythm nor instrumentation. The learned Sicilians will be 
greatly surprised, I imagine, to learn with what care it is forbidden in our 
schools to consider these puerilities of counterpoint otherwise than as exercises ; 
to regard them as the end and not as the means, and in thus seriously seeking 
to transform the scores into logarithms or chess-boards. 

But to resume: if it is to be regretted that we can no longer hear in 
the churches but calm vocal harmonies, at least we should felicitate ourselves 
upon the destruction of the brazen style which has been the result of this deci- 
sion. Between two evils we may congratulate ourselves with having the least. 
The popes, besides, have for along time permitted females to sing in the 
churches, thinking that their presence and participation in the religious service 
was nothing more than natural, and would appear infinitely more moral than 
the barbarous custom of castration, which their predecessors had not only 
tolerated but encouraged. It required ages to discover this! Formerly it was 
freely permitted to females to sign during the divine service, but upon the ex- 
pressed condition that they should sing badly; as soon as their knowledge of 
the art permitted them to sing well, and to appear, in consequence, in an artis- 
tically-organised choir, it was forbidden to composers to employ them. It 
seems, in reading history, that at certain moments our art had to submit to the 
despotic influence of idiotcy and folly. 

he choirs of the Italian churches are in general not numerous; they are 
composed of from twenty to thirty voices at the most on days of great solemni- 
ties. The choristers seem pretty well chosen; they sing without light or 
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shade, it is true, but in tune, and with ensemble, and they must evidently be placed 
far beyond those wretched screamers of the theatres of whom I shall abstain to 
speak. 

Adieu! I leave you again to write to Camilla; shall I be more fortunate this 
time, and will she answer me ? 


A Saloon, splendidly furnished, at Paris. 


CAMILLA. 

I feel that I shall be wretchedly ennuyée. Can these gentlemen intend to trifle 
with me? Not one of them has thought proper to propose anything for my 
amusement to-day. I am alone, and have been abandoned for these four weary 
hours. Even the Baron, the most attentive, has not yet come. Perhaps they 
have done better to leave me in tranquillity—they are so cruelly stupid, these 
creatures who adore me! Their conversation consists but of fétes, races, intrigue, 
scandal, and dress—not a syllable that has the slightest reference to indalloct 
or to the sentiment of art ; nothing that flows fromthe heart. And I am an 
artist—ay, above all an artist, heart and soul! Wherefore should I, then, 
hesitate to avow it? Yet am I certain of the fact that I have either heart or 
soul ?—eh, who knows? Already, I feel not the slightest love for Xilef. I have 
not even replied to his burning Pod He accuses me, he is in despair, and I 
think of him, sometimes, but rarely. Is it my fault if, as the nosh Baron says— 
“the absent are ever wrong,” and “the present ever welcome ?” Is it my duty 
to remake the world ?—wherefore did he leave ? A man that truly loves, should 
never leave his mistress ; he should behold nothing in the world but her, and 
estimate the rest as worthless. 

Enter Fanny. 
Here are the newspapers, madame, and two letters. 
CamILLa (opening a paper). 

Ah! the fée in honour of Giitek os ia _ eight days from this. I 
should like to go—should like to sing! [Reading] “The hymn composed by 
Shetland, is the theme of all tongues, nought else is spoken of. Never yet, 
in our opinion, has a more noble enthusiasm been more magnificently expressed. 
Shetland is a man apart; a man differing from others, by his genius, his 
character, and the mystery of his life.” Fanny, call my mother! 

Fanny. 

You have not read your letters, madame; I think there is one from your 
betrothed, M. Xilef. [ Exits. 
CAMILLA. 

My betrothed !—silly word! it’s positively absurd. But perhaps he ma 
also call me his betrothed—if so, I become ridiculous. The silly girl, wit 
her grotesque expressions! This vexes, annoys, and unnerves me. And the 
worst of it is, it is quite true; she guessed but too well. Yes, this letter is 
from my faithful Xilef. As usual: reproaches—suffering—love—art—ever the 
same burthen! Young man, you pester me! Decidedly, my poor Xilef, you are 
undone! These eternally impassioned beings are insupportable. Who wants 
their constancy ?—who asked him to adore me? ho? It was I, it 
appears he thought not of it! And now that for me he has lost the 
repose of his life—romantic phrase !—’tis heartless to abandon him; yes, but we 
live but once. Now for the second missive—[laughing]—ah! a laconic epistle 
truly! a horse, excellently well drawn, and not a word. It is, at the same time, 
an emblem, a portrait, a signature, and an hieroglyphic phrase. It means that 
I am expected for a gallop by that animal the Baron. He will ride this time 
without me. [MapamE aac advances slowly.| How slow you are, 
mother, I have been waiting for you this half hour, and I have no time to lose, 
T can tell you. 

MapaMeE Hearer. 

What has happened ?—what new folly are you about to commit ? You seem 

quite excited. 





Euphonia ; or the Musical City. 


CaMILLa. 

We are about to leave. 

Mapame Hearer. 

Leave! but I have no wish to leave Paris. I am very well here, above all, 
if, as I suspect, ’tis to join your pale-faced lover; I repeat, Camilla, that your 
conduct is unpardonable, you neglect what is due to me, what is due to yourself. 
This union is absurd in every way, this young man has not sufficient fortune. 
And besides he has such strange ideas of women; you are mad, thrice mad— 

on me for saying so—and silly, with all your sense and talent. Never was 
such a choice heard of, or such a mania for marriage. I should think the 
brilliant society in which you are in the habit of moving here should have made 
you wiser. But it app2ars that your caprices are intermittent fevers, and that 
the fit is on you now. 
CaMiLLa (curtseying with exaggerated respect). 

I declare, mamma, you are sublime! I vat mean to hae that you have 
improvised marvelously, for 1 am sure, that it was composing this sermon that 
made you keep me waiting. No matter, eloquence has its price; but you have 
been preaching to a convertite. The truth is we must leave, we are going to 
Euphonia; I shall sing at the Gliick festival. I think no longer of Xilef 
We will change our names, to escape pursuit ; I shall call myself Nadira, you 
shall pass as my aunt; I am an Austrian débitante, and the great Shetland will 
take me under his patronage ; my success will be dazzling, I shall turn every 
head—for the rest, gui vivru verra. 

Mapame HEarer. 

Now, indeed, I recognise my daughter ; reason is asserted at last. Embrace 
me, my beautiful one, I suffocate with joy! The sooner we leave the better; 
and that fool, Xilef, who had the impertinence to aspire to my Camilla, and wish 
to take her from me, at any rate I shall have the pleasure of giving him his 
dismissal ; a cantatrice of such talent, and so beautiful; in ten lines he shall 
receive his congé—in two hours our trunks will be packed, our post-balloon 
ready to start, and, to-morrow, at Euphonia we shall be gaining triumphs, while 
our young gentleman will be in pursuit of us in an opposite direction. Ah, I'll 
provide him a knot to loosen, I warrant ! 

[Exit Mapame Hearer (puffing like a whale). 
Enter Fanny. 
And you intend to leave him, madame ? 
CaMILLa, 
Yes, it is settled. 
Fanny. 

Good heavens! he loves you so much, and depends so entirely upon you. 

And you do not love him any longer, at all ? 
CaMILLa. 

No. 

‘ Fanny. ae 

I quite tremble with fear; I’m sure some misfortune will happen—he'll kill 
himself. 

CAMILLA. 
Nonsense ! 
Fanny. 
He'll kill himself, I'm sure he will! poor young man! 


CAMILLA. 

Silence, idiot! Go to my mother and assist her to prepare for our departure; 

and no reflections, let me beg, if you desire to remain in m roche WS 

Fanny. ]—He'll kill himself! will they not say that I—will it be my fault? if 
T love him no longer! 

She seats herself at the piano, and vocalises for some minutes, then her 

fingers run over the keys, reproducing the theme of Shetland’s first symphony, 

3 ¢ 
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which she had heard six months previously. She murmurs while playing, 
“Really it is beautiful; there is in this melody something so elegantly tender, 
so capriciously passionate.” She stops—long silence—she resumes the theme 
of the symphony: “ Shetland is a man apart, a man different to others, by his 
genius [playing], character [playing], and the mystery of his life. [She takes the © 
minor mode.| He will never love me !—said Xilef.” The theme reappears wander- 
ingly dislocated, broken—crescendo. A burst in the major mode; Camilla 
approaches a mirror, arranges her hair, and hums the first bars of the theme 
of the symphony—silence—she perceives the Baron’s letter which contains the 
sketch of the horse; she takes a pen, and traces on the neck of the animal a loose 
bridle, and rings the bell. A servant in livery appears. “You will give this 
to the Baron—that is the answer ; [aside]—he is sufficiently stupid not to under- 
stand it.”’ 
Enter Fanny. 
All is ready, madame. 
CamILLa. 
Has my mother written to —— 


Fanny. 
Yes, madame, I put the letter into the post, for Italy. 
CaMILLA. 
You can both hasten on board the vessel ; I will follow. (Exit Fanny. 
Camilla seats herself on an ottoman, crosses her arms on her bosom, and 
remains for an instant absorbed in thought—her head droops, an imperceptible 
sigh escapes her lips, a slight blush covers her cheeks. At length she seizes 


her gloves, rises, and leaves the room, exclaiming, with a gesture of ill humour, 
“Come will, what may!” 





THE DEATH: OF AN ANGEL. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL.) 
TRANSLATED BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


As the angel of the last hour, which we so harshly term “ death,” the tenderest, 
kindest angel is appointed that softly and gently he may pluck from life the 
sinking heart of man, and bear it, uncrushed, in his warm hands from the cold 
breast to the high exhilarating paradise. His brother is the angel of the first 
hour, who kisses man twice; the first time, that he may begin this life ; the 
second time, that he may wake above unwounded, and enter the other life 
smiling, even as he entered this life weeping. 

When the battle-fields were full of blood and tears, and when the angel of 
the last hour was drawing out of them trembling souls, his mild eye melted, 
and he said :— 

“Once I will die like a man, that I may fathom his last agony, and calm him, 
when I dissolve his life.” 

The immeasurable circle of angels, who love each other above, approached 
the dear, compassionate angel, and promised that, after the instant of his 
death, they would surround him with their beaming heaven, in order that he 
might know that it was death indeed ; while his brother, whose kiss opens our 
stiffened lips, as the ray of morning opens cold flowers, laid himself gently 
against his face, and said, “If I kiss thee again, my brother, then art thou dead 
upon the earth, and with us once more.” 

Deeply moved, and still loving, the angel sank upon the battle-field, where a 
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fine spirited youth was alone quivering, while his shattered heart yet palpitated. 
None were near the hero but his bride; he could no more feel her burni 
tears, and her wailings were almost as faint as a distant battle-cry to his ear. 
Oh! then the angel quickly covered him, and rested by him in the form of his 
beloved, and with a hot kiss sucked the wounded soul from the cleft heart ; and 
then he gave the soul to his brother, who kissed it on high for the second time, 
and then it smiled. 

The angel of the last hour darted like a flash of lightning into the empty 
trunk, gleamed through the corpse, and, with the strengthened heart, gave a 
new impulse to the warmed streams of life. But how strange to him was the 
new incarnation! His eye of light was immersed in the whirlpool of the new 
nerve-mind ; his thoughts, which once flew freely, now lazily waded through 
the atmosphere of the brain ; on all objects the damp, soft haze of colour, which 
had hitherto hung autumnally waving over them, was dried up, and the objects 
stabbed him from the hot air with burning, agonising colour-spots; all his 
sensations became more dim, but, at the same time, more stormy and closer to 
his own individual self, and they seemed to him to be instincts, as the sensations 
of animals seem to us; hunger rent him, thirst consumed him, pain rent him. 
Oh, his torn heart lifted itself bleeding, and his first breath was his first sigh for 
the heaven he had left! 

“Is this the death of man ?” he thangs but as he did not see the pro- 
mised organ of death—as he saw no angel and no flaming heaven—he clearly 
perceived that this was only the life of man. 

In the evening the earth strength of the angel was fading, and a crushing 
earth-fall seemed to be rolling over his head ; for sleep sent her messengers, 
The internal images moved from their sunlight into a seiiie fire ; the shadows 
of the day, cast upon his brain, darted about, confused and colossal, while an 
uncurbed rearing world of sense dashed itself upon him—for dream sent its mes- 
sengers. At last the shroud-veil of sleep folded itself doubly around him, and ‘ 
sunk into the grave of night, he lay, as we poor mortals lie, lonely and rigid. 
But then, heavenly dream, thou didst fly, with thy thousand mirrors, before his 
soul, and didst show him in all the mirrors a circle of angels, and a beaming 
heaven ; and the earthly body seemed to fall from him with all its stings. 

4 ° a !” he exclaimed, with vain delight, “my sinking to sleep was my 
eath !” 

But when he again woke, with oppressed heart, full of heavy human blood, 
and discovered the earth and the night, he said— 

“That was not death, but only its image, although I saw the starry heaven, 
and the angels.” 

The bride of the departed hero did not observe that it was but an angel that 
dwelt in the bosom of her beloved. She still loved the monument of the de- 
parted soul, and still joyously held the hand of him who had gone so far from 
ber. But the angel returned the love of her deluded heart with that of our 
human heart, and was jealous of his own form. He did not wish to die sooner 
than she did, in order that he might love her, till in heaven she had forgiven 
him for having been made to clasp an angel and a beloved in one bosom. 

She, however, died first. The grief she had undergone had too deeply bowed 
down the head of this flower, and it lay broken in the grave. Oh, she sank 
before the weeping angel, not like the sun, which gorgeously flings itself into 
the sea, before admiring nature, so that his red waves rise up against the sky, 
but like the silent moon, which at midnight silvers over a mist, and, with that 
pale mist, fades away unseen. Death sent his more gentle sister, insensibility, 
before him; she touched the heart of the bride, and the warm face was frozen ; 
the flowers of the cheek crept back, the pale snow of winter, beneath which 
spring and eternity are green, covered her forehead and her hands. The 
angel's swelling eye was broken into a burning tear ; and when he thought that 
his heart was detaching itself in the form of a tear, like a pearl from its soft 
shell, the bride, who awoke to her last frenzy, moved her eyes once more, and 
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drew him to her heart, and died, when she kissed him, and said, “Now I ain 
with thee, my brother.” Then the angel fancied that his heavenly brother had 
given him the sign of the kiss and of death. However, no beaming heaven sur- 
rounded him, but a mournful darkness, and he sighed because this was not his 
own death, but human sorrow for another's. 

‘Oh, ye oppressed men,” he cried—“ how, oh ye weary ones, can ye survive; 
how can you grow old, when the circle of youthful forms is broken up, and at 
last lies scattered around, when the graves of your friends sink so as to form 
steps for your own, and when old age is the dumb empty evening hour of a 
chilled battle-field? Oh, ye poor men, how can your hearts bear that ?” 

The body of the heroic soul, which had ascended to heaven, placed the 
gentle angel among harsh men—in the midst of their injustice—of the distor- 
tions of vice and passion. Even that prickly girdle of combined sceptres which 
presses together portions of the world with its spikes, and which the rich bind 
tighter and tighter, was bound about his frame; he saw the claws of crowned 
armorial animals rending their prey, despoiled of feathers, while it grieved, 
and weakly flapped its wings; he saw the whole globe of earth entwined by the 
gigantic serpent, Vice, in intersecting black-mottled rings—the serpent which 
thrusts its venomous head deep into the human heart, and there conceals it. 
Ah, then was his soft heart, which for a whole eternity had been pressed 
against nought but loving, gentle angels, pierced by the burning point of ani- 
ee his sacred soul, full of love, felt scared at the thought of being rent 
internally. 

“ Ah,” said he, “human death is painful!” But he was wrong, for no angel 
appeared. 

a few days he was weary of a life which we endure for half a century, and 
longed to return. The evening sun attracted his kindred soul. The splinters 
of his wounded heart weakened him with pain. With the evening breeze on 
his pale cheeks, he went out into the churchyard, the green back-ground of 
life, where the veils of all the beautiful souls which he had once put on were 
rent asunder. With a mournful sense of lingering he took his place in the 
open grave of the deceased bride, so inexpressibly loved, and looked upon the 
fading evening sun. On this dear hillock he looked on his own tormented 
body, and thought—“ Thou also wouldest fall asunder, frail breast, and cease to 
inflict pain, if I did not sustain thee !” 

Then he calmly reflected on the heavy life of man, and the palpitation of the 
wound in his heart showed him the pains with which men purchase their virtue 
and their death, and which he had joyfully spared the noble soul which had 
occupied his body. Deeply was he touched by human virtue, and he wept with 
infinite love for those men who, amid the yellings of their own necessities— 
amid sunken clouds—behind long mists on the road of life,—still do not look 
away from the high star of duty, but in the darkness extend their loving arms 
for any tormented bosom that meets them, and almost when nothing gleams 
except the hope of setting, like the sun, in the old world, to rise again in the 
new. Then did transport open his wound, and blood—the tear of the soul— 
flowed out of his heart upon the dear hillock; the perishing body, sweetl 
fading away, sank after the beloved one—tears of pleasure broke up the fall- 
ing sun into a rose-red swimming sea—a distant echo-sound, as if the earth 
a passing far off through the ringing ether, played through the wet bril- 

ancy. 

Then a dark cloud, or a small night, shot past the angel, and was full of 
sleep. And now a heaven of beams was opened and flowed over him, and a 
thousand angels were flaming:—‘“ Art thou again there, thou dream that 
playest around me?” 

ut the angel of the first hour stepped forth to him through the beams, and 


gave him the sign of the kiss, and said—‘ That was Death, their eternal brother 
and heavenly friend !” 


And the youth and his beloved repeated it softly after him. 





THE HISi1ORY OF AN HOUR. 
A TALE OF CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Tue Vititace or CuertsEY—ELEvEN o’CLock. 


THe square and turretted tower of the holy village sanctuary still appeared to 
be uttering, in deep and solemn tones, the warning that another hour had 
passed away, when the moon, gliding through the clear sky, hung, as it were, as 
a lamp over the church, and seemed like a beacon of joy to the wandering pil- 
grim, and casting its pale and melancholy light over the neighbouring houses, 
whose roofs were glistening with a spotless snow; the trees, which added so 
much beauty to our lovely home, were lightly sprinkled, and cast a net-work 
shade upon the ground. 

The village consisted of one long street, which towards the centre expanded, 
leaving an ample space for the church, the cemetery, and the village green. 
Though nothing ap to —< a change in the weather, a practised eye 
would have observed the long line of black clouds peering over the summits of 
the downs, threatening a snow-storm. No sound was heard; the villagers 
appeared to have retired to rest—yet at the small tavern the notes of merri- 
ment occasionally disturbed the beautiful tranquillity. On one side of the 
green a narrow lane diverged, which led to the "Squire s house, situated about a 
quarter of a mile from Chertsey. 

The road was bounded on either side by the sturdy oak and the gigantic elm, 
and now and then the presence of a beech-tree was discovered by the glittering 


of the moon’s beams on its polished bark. On the left the ground gently rose, 
disclosing a spreading lawn, adorned with clumps of trees. This was Squire 
Bradshaw's park, of a peculiar school, laid out with great taste, and situated in 
one of the most picturesque portions of England; yet it was not in the modern 
style; on the contrary, one was reminded of the = glades of an old forest, 


here and there a grotto, now and then a small fish-pond, connected with a 
neighbouring trout-stream, that flowed through the lower portion of ’Squire 
Bradshaw’s domains. 

The ancient house was situated in a dense mass of elm, whose towering height 
imparted a certain enchantment to the spot. Our heart vibrates as we view 
their gigantic proportions ; our bosom swells at the thought that these are ours ; 
they appear nat. our dwellings as the guardians, the lares, the protectors of 
our homes; to lose one of them is to lose a friend. With what anguish have 
we risen after a fearful storm—what sorrow have we felt to behold the ruin, the 
overthrow, a comparison silent to others, yet not silent to us. 

In front of the house the trees dividing left an open space, the flower-garden 
of the ’Squire’s daughter, now covered with glittering snow, rendered doubly 
brilliant Lg moon’s rays, appearing as pure and spotless as the bosom of its 
owner, en arose the mansion, a square se whose appearance was ex- 
tremely plain, the windows small and old-fashioned. It possessed no remark- 
able features beyond that of looking comfortable. Near the northern end there 
was, however, an object which would have been considered ey by many— 
it was a huge faggot-pile ; but we were used to it, and it gave the house a warm 
ap ce. 

ile all without was at rest, a different scene was presented within. The 
"Squire, according to the ancient custom of his family, gave a grand party on 
Christmas-eve—and this was Christmas-eve. In the northern wing the spa- 
cious dining-room was fitted up for a dance. But before entering on the doings 
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at Chertsey Hall, we will take a brief glance at its occupants. The ‘Squire 
claims the precedence—a tall, portly, jolly-looking, fine old English gentleman. 
Those who affirm that that race is gone never heard or saw anything of ’Squire 
Bradshaw. He was kind and hospitable, honest and charitable; but we will 
sum up in a few words: he had no enemies, the rich and poor were alike his 
friends. We will now enter the dining-room, some fifty feet in length. The 
dining-tables, carefully covered by baize and canvass, supported a couple of 
chairs for the musicians; while a few boards, ornamented with green boughs, 
were placed by the zealous housekeeper to screen the massive furniture from 
the effects of a blazing fire that cast a brilliant hue around, and even rendered 
cheerful the black oak pannels. The red curtains were fastened close to the 
ground, and imparted a comfortably warm aspect to the room. We have ever 
had a partiality for red curtains, it reminds us of our sunny boyhood, unchecked 
by a care: yes, those days of bliss, those bright spots on which the mind, . 
inwardly contemplating, loves to dwell. ; 

But we had forgotten—we have not yet introduced our friends to the com- 
pany. The stirring country dance had concluded, and the ladies had taken 
their seats, while the gentlemen, as is usual in country réunions, quitting their 
partners on — that they might catch cold, congregated in groups near the 
windows. At this moment let us cast a brief glance around. Helping the mu- 
sicians to a glass of wine—such is country fashion—stood Rachel, the ’Squire’s 
daughter, slightly under the middle height, with a neat and pretty figure; and 
seldom have we seen so sweet a face: it was not beautiful, it was more than 
beautiful, with that cheerful laughing eye, that lovely dimple and mouth, that 
breathed a bright and modest welcome. One could love that countenance, that 
merry laugh, that gay and joyous look. That girl appeared happy, which in 
itself ever lends a bewitching charm—happy in a doting though discreet 
father, in a lovely house, and supremely happy in her own quiet, modest heart, 
as pure as when the breath of life was first breathed into her fragile frame. 
The other ladies were the wives and daughters of the professionals and farmers 
of the neighbouring towns and villages, who were assembled on this occasion. 
Among them was a doctor, very short and very slight, a conceited coxcomb, 
desperately in love (so he said) with Miss Bradshaw. As this fiery little Mr. 
Barker was laying down the law on some professional point in dispute, the door 
opened, and the ’Squire, with his usual contented and bland smile, entered the 
room. ‘* Come, ladies and gentlemen,” said he, ‘allow me to disturb your conver- 
sation, gentlemen, and remind you that these fair ladies require to be escorted ;” 
then turning round he took the arm of a portly farmer’s wife, and, followed by 
the rest of the company, entered the spacious supper-room. Everything that 
country hospitality seal introduce was there. Mr. Barker was in high glee, 
having silenced an opponent, and escorted Miss Rachel. 


CuartTer II.—Tue Port or LANspowne. 


“ Axx right, sir,” cried the boatswain; ‘ she'll hold beautiful.” 

The frigate Belvidere with a slight tremulousness was stayed as she entered 
the port of Lansdowne by the tightening of the cable. 

** Now, my dear fellow,” said Captain Franklin, leaning over the bulwark, 
se re back by half-past twelve, or we shall lose the tide, and I must leave you 
behind.” 

“You may rely on me,” answered Lieutenant Maitland; “I pledge my 
honour nothing shall detain me.” 

“ Then good luck to you,” said the Captain,—* push off, my men” And ashe 
spoke eight powerful oars struck the water, and the gig glided rapidly over the 
waves. 

Mr. Maitland was lieutenant on board the Belvidere, bound to China with 
despatches which she was to receive at Lansdowne. He had prevailed on the 
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captain to allow him to ride over to Chertsey, to visit ‘Squire Bradshaw for 
half an hour. As they approached the shore the scene was most impressive ; 
the whole town appeared in a profound sleep. Maitland, impatient to reach the 
shore, had urged the sailors to new exertions, Lut notwithstanding, it was many 
minutes after eleven before he was mounted on a horse at the 3 le. There 
were two roads to Chertsey, one along the sea, three miles and a half, the other 
nearly five. As he knew the neighbourhood, he chose the shorter route, and 
quickly leaving the town galloped along the beach. He soon fell into a dee 
reverie, and little noticed that his horse had relaxed into a quiet trot whic 
soon degenerated into a walk. Maitland was considering what would be his 
reception at Chertsey Hall;—by the — he knew he should be gladly 
received, but would that be the case with Rachel? He felt himself deeply in 
love with her, and he believed she returned it, but the self-conceit of young 
men is too apt to flatter their vanity. But being now on the eve of a distant 
journey he earnestly desired a definite answer. Whilst indulging in these 
thoughts he suddenly received a severe blow on the shoulder which knocked 
him off his horse,—a couple of men threw themselves upon him and held his 
arms; while another, presenting a pistol, told him he would blow his brains out 
if he did not keep quiet. Maitland looked up, and perceived he was surrounded 
by at least a dozen men,—resistance was useless, but he asked what was the 
reason of this outrage. 

‘“‘ Ask your coat,” said one, who appeared their leader. “ We intend to shoot 
you to teach others not to interfere in our honest calling.” 

“ You're mistaken, my men ; I am not a Custom House officer. Look at the 
uniform.” 

‘“‘ Why, that’s queer, Mr. Jones,” said one ; “ he’s not a prater.” 

“No, but he’s some ’ficial,” said their leader; ‘and we may as well secure 
him till the morning ; we can then let him go.” 

In vain Maitland urged them to allow him to ee they seized and 
dragged him into a cave, then passing a tord round his arms threw him into a 
corner, first taking away his sword and pistols. The smugglers then left him 
under the guard of one of their companions, giving strict orders to shoot him 
should he attempt to escape. 

This was a dreadful position for Maitland. Should he be ny an hour, his 
prospects would be blighted ; he feared that his motives might be misconstrued, 
and that it might be said that he suffered himself to be detained in order to 
spend some time at Chertsey Hall. With these ideas nothi ny we so terrible 
as that his conduct might te arraigned; and he knew that his Captain would be 
severely censured for suffering him to leave the ship. Recovering his position, 
he sat up and cast a glance around. The cave in which he had been placed was 
nearly thirty feet deep, and about ten feet in height. In the centre, by the side 
of a large stone, sat the guard, a huge, powerful man who kept a watchful eye 
upon the prisoner. The smuggler placed a pair of pistols before him on the 
broken rock, and said “ Now, my hearty, if you don’t want an ounce of lead 
through you, don’t try to leave this little tidy spot.” 

Maitland rose on his feet—the man put his hand on a pistol. 

“ What,” cried the Lieutenant, “do you fear me bound and unarmed? I 
want merely to warm my limbs.” 

To this the man made no objection, and Maitland commenced moving. For 
five minutes he continued his exercise, gradually approaching the man, who by 
this time had ceased to keep up the zealous watch he did at first. Maitland now 
resolved to loosen the cord, which was merely fastened with a slip knot, and 
approached the guard. Holding the cord in its position as well as he could, 
Maitland continued his walk. 

“T think,” said the guard, “ that cord aint over tight ;” at the same time he 
arose and moved towards the young man. 

“ Now or never,” thought he, and as the smuggler came near him he let fall 
the cord and dashed on the guard, who, overcome by the force, slightly gave way. 
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Maitland, seizing the advantage, tripped him up, and he fell heavily on the 
ground. The Lieutenant sprung over him and had nearly reached the mouth of 
the cave, when the guard recovering himself discharged his pistol at him; the 
shot, however, missed, but the report alarmed the smugglers who were on the 
beach, and they hastened toward the spot. The snow had now commenced 
falling heavily, and Maitland, seeing that nothing but the greatest activity 
would save him, dashed along close under the rocks. The smugglers, however, 
soon perceived him, and discharged their pistols at him without effect, with the 
exception of one spent ball, which slightly injured his shoulder. Continuing at 
the same rapid pace he soon came to an opening in the rocks leading to the fields 
close bordering on Chertsey,—as he turned the corner he met a man carrying a 
—— and leading a powerful though muzzled mastiff. 

re “What's that firing?” cried the new comer. “ Stop, sir, or I'll knock you 

own. ; 

Maitland instantly perceiving that he was one of the most famous smugglers 
in the neighbourhood, stooped, and picking up a large stone, hurled it with great 
precision and felled the man. He had scarcely him when his pursuers 
turning the corner shouted, “There he is!” The prostrate smuggler, raising 
himself, called out, “I’m down, but send my Driver after him.” The muzzle 
was in a few minutes loosed and the animal darted in pursuit. 

Maitland, who had suspected that the dog would be sent after him, felt in his 
pockets for some weapon, and found his large ship knife; then, pulling off his 
jacket and wrapping it round his left arm, he continued his flight until he found 
the dog in close pursuit. The smugglers were now full a hundred yards off, 
and Maitland stopped to await the dog, who uttering a deep growl, sprang 
on him, but was received on his left arm, and the Lieutenant plunged his 
knife into his throat, and in a few seconds the animal lay dead at his feet. 


Cuarpter III.—Tue Surrer Tasire—Hatr-past ELEvEN. 


“I HAVE @ most important toast to propose to you,” said the Squire, rising, 
“and I shall expect you all to drink it in a bumper. Now, no noncompliances, 
when I give it you will all be pleased to respond. Here’s to our absent friends 
—we would that they were with us.” 

‘Well, here’s one of them at your pleasure,” shouted a voice without. 

The door opened, and Lieutenant Maitland entered. The blood forsook poor 
Rachel’s cheek, but quickly returned with double force. Mr. Barker tried 
to look fierce and big, while the ’Squire — stepping forward, caught the 
young man in his arms, and cried—* Well, Harry,—uncommonly glad to see 
you.” From Rachel he received a warm welcome, as such an old friend de- 
served ; he felt satisfied. It is unnecessary to repeat all he said on this occasion ; 
he told his adventures, and explained his promise to Captain Franklin, and 
concluded by saying— 

“‘ Now, ’Squire, I have one favour to ask ; will you let me have one of your 
horses exactly at twelve ?” 

“That you shall, and I'll send two of my men with you to boot. Here, 
John, order three horses to be ready exactly at twelve, and you and William 
prepare for a ride.” 

“Very well, sir,” said John, and left the room. 

Maitland knew that he could fully rely upon being duly given notice of 
the time, as the servants always obeyed to the letter. 

Rachel’s heart sank within her as she heard Maitland’s promise, but she 
merely remarked— 

“‘T had hoped you had come to spend a few days with us.” 

* T cannot, indeed,” answered he; “ I leave for China this very night.” 

& ae China!” answered she. 

“ es.” 
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Rachel said no more, but Maitland saw by her look how deeply she felt the 
announcement. 

Inthe meanwhile, Mr. Barker, who had been attentively watching the youth- 
ful pair, felt certain that Maitland could not ask Rachel to dance with him, as he 
would not have finished his supper before the first set commenced ; so, quietly 
leaving the room, he summoned the musicians and told them, that the moment 
they should perceive him enter the supper-room they were to commence “ Sir 
Roger de Coverley.” In due time the music struck up, and Mr. Barker elegantly 
stepped forward to ask Miss Bradshaw for the favour of her hand in the en- 
ae 

“ You're too late, sir,” cried Maitland, tossing off a glass of wine; ‘ Miss 
Bradshaw is my partner already.” 

“T’m sure it can’t be so; are you engaged, Miss Bradshaw?” cried the 
irritated Mr. Barker, for all eyes were fixed on him. 

“ You heard what I said, sir,” answered Maitland, in a loud voice,— make 
way,” and, taking Rachel’s arm, he led her into the dancing-room. 

he lively “* Sir Roger de Coverley” commenced, and for a few minutes it was 
sustained with spirit; but by some untoward accident one of the chords broke 
and the musicians stopped. There having been no lady disengaged, Mr. Barker 
had taken up his position near the centre window, and from thence he watched 
and endeavoured to catch every word which his rival uttered. 

But when the above-mentioned accident stopped the dance for a few minutes, 
Maitland offered his partner his arm, and walked about the room. It wanted 
now but ten minutes to twelve. 

It would be impossible for us to endeavour to record all that was said; 
suffice it to mention that while the order of the dance was again arranging, 
Maitland whispered. 

‘ “ Rachel, I wish one moment’s private conversation, meet me under the win- 
ow.” 

Rachel objected, but at last he prevailed upon her, and she left the room. 
The dance had now commenced, and whilst all were engaged Maitland opened 
the door and slipped quietly out; not, however, without being perceived by his 
rival, who, fired by jealousy, instantly guessed the cause, and presently hearing 
a slight crackling of dried sticks below the window, stepped behind the curtains. 

After leaving the room Maitland opened the back door and eo 
beneath the window, where he found hel wrapped in a large cloak; the 
Lieutenant was soon beside her, and on stepping on a faggot caused that 
crackling noise which attracted the attention of Mr. Barker. Had the young 
couple but looked up, they would have been startled at beholding his two fiery 
eyes fixed upon them; but as they did not it was immaterial. Maitland ex- 
plained his position to Rachel, told her how long he might be away, how de- 
— he should feel were she to reject him—in fact, urged his suit with all 
the ardour of a youthful and impetuous disposition, and finally concluded with 
an earnest appeal that she would consent to be his on his return from China. 

To this, while her tears fell thickly, she replied that she loved him, but she 
could not consent to be his without applying to her father, whom she had 
promised never to accept any one without first consulting him. 

Had the lovers teats hae engaged they would have perceived a figure, closely 
enveloped in a cloak, glide round the corner of the house, treading on the 
soft snow to prevent his approach being heard, and at last place himself in a 
position whence he could catch every syllable that fell. 

“ Indeed,” continued Rachel, “had “a I would never accept any 
one without first consulting my father. y should I practise the slightest 
deceit with him whose sole endeavour is to please me ?” 

“ You are quite right, Rachel,” returned Maitland ; “ nothing but the sudden- 
ness of my departure would have tempted me to have asked you to do — 
without consalthit your father, whom I look up to as the best of friends. 


will not attempt to urge you further, Rachel, for it would indeed be wrong.” 
3D 
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“Bravo! my children, those are proper sentiments,” cried old Bradshaw, 
throwing aside his cloak and imprinting a kiss on the burning cheek of his 
daughter. ‘Spoken like two honest hearts that were meant for each other. But 
nevertheless you should have chosen a more comfortable place for a rendezvous— 
and not so public either,” continued he, glancing at the window where Mr. 
Barker still continued watching. Perceiving, however, that Mr. Bradshaw had 
not knocked the young Lieutenant down, but on the contrary, that the "Squire 
appeared pleased, he withdrew his head the moment that he was perceived. 

hat was said afterwards I am not at liberty to relate. I can only add that 
when the three re-entered the room, a happy smile played upon each of their 
countenances. At that moment John pres. § the room. ‘ Twelve o'clock, sir, 
the horses are ready.” 

A hurried farewell was quickly given. The ’Squire and Rachel saw him to 
the door—a hearty shake of the hand from the father, and a tender embrace 
from the daughter, occupied but a minute, then springing upon his horse, Mait- 
land dashed away. The last words he heard from his Rachel were ‘ God bless 
you, Harry!” 





ODE TO NATURE. 


By CHARLES T. MIDDLETON, Author of “Hours of Recreation.’- 


Goppsss of the vaulted skies, 
Studded with a thousand eyes, 

Come and spread thy mantle o’er me, 
While I worship and adore thee. 
Goddess of the earth beneath, 
Circled with a flow’ry wreath, 

Come and spread thy mantle o’er me, 
While I worship and adore thee. 


Thou art in the realms above, 
Compass’d in Eternal love ; 
Thou art in the realms of night, 
Seated on the throne of light ; 
Beautiful, where’er thou be, 
Thou art in eternity. 


Thou art in the starry train, 
Smiling on the azure plain ; 

In the heavy cloud that brings 
Lightning on its flashing wings ; 
Wonderful, whate’er thy form, 
Thou art in the thunder storm. 


Thou art with the lark at morn, 
At the early peep of dawn, 
Soaring to the gates of light, 
Far beyond the dazzled sight : 
Thou art with the nightingale 
In the shadow of the vale, 
When in middle night is heard 
The melody of that sweet bird ; 
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In the mournful cuckoo’s note, 

As its solemn accents float 

On the silent ear of day, 
Through the woodland far away ; 
Thou art in the moonbeam’s light, 
Filling Heaven with delight ; 
Beautiful where’er thou be, 

How I love and worship thee! 


Thou art on the grassy mead, 
Listening to the shepherd’s reed ; 
Smiling in the purling stream, 
Sparkling in the sunny gleam ; 
In the midst of shady bowers, 
Garlanded with scented flowers ; 
In the rainbow’s many hues, 

In the gentle morning dews ; 
In the sunshine and the shade, 
In the valley and the glade ; 

In the lonely copse, or wood, 
In delightful solitude ; 

In the many wreaths that gem 
Summer’s golden diadem ; 

In the snowy mantle spread 
Over winter's hoary head ; 
Beautiful where’er thou be, 
How I love and worship thee ! 


Thou art wond’rous, thou art wise, 
Nothing on thy bosom dies ; 

All the workings of thy hand 
Spreading over sea and land, 
Soaring to the tented skies, 

*Midst a thousand galaxies; 

Tell that thou art wond’rons still 
Guided by Eternal will! 
Wheresoe’er thy foot hath trod, 
Far along the tufted sod, 

Over mountain, over main, 
Skimming o’er the barren plain, 
Resting in the ‘sylvan grove, 
Seated on the lap of love ; 

Glassy lake, and waterfall, 

Thou art a in them all. 

But when we thy works survey, 
Praising, worshipping alway, 
Glowing thought will ever spring, 
Rising as on eagle wing ; 

If such wonders com thee, 
How wonderful the Lord must be ! 








CECIL MAY ; 
A TALE OF THE VILLAGE. 
(FOUNDED ON FACT.) 


By FANNY E. LACY. 


‘A bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that which hath wings shall tell the 
matter.’’— Ecclesiastes. 


Ir was during a brief sojourn, a few summers ago, in one of those sweet rural 
localities that, cultivated by honest labour, and blessed by the smile of approv- 
ing Heaven, are the ornament and pride of “merrie England,” I became ac- 
quainted with a pleasing and very curious incident, the happy result of which, 
as awakening some of those redeeming touches that occasionally lighten over 
the shaded portraiture of human nature, must rescue the poor blotted picture 
from the “one fell swoop” of misanthropic condemnation. I had set forth 
alone; and in the delighted anticipation of a long morning ramble amid the 
sylvan haunts of my temporary locale, as contemplating the divine model 
afforded the pencil of art, in the poetry of nature everywhere around me, 
when my kindling enthusiasm was suddenly damped, and my ardour consider- 
ably cooled, by one of those sweet caprices of a summer day—a brisk shower of 
rain. ‘The very unromantic distress of being without an umbrella, failed not to 
render me about as common-place in my proceedings as it does most people, I 
believe, in such a predicament: I began to be very feclingly aware, that I was 
on the point of becoming an object in the fair landscape far more conspicuous 
than picturesque; and certainly by no means illustrative of the beautiful or 
sublime. “Such,” exclaimeth the philosopher, “are the events displaying the 
littleness of man!” but if they are humiliating to the “lords of creation” 
(especially those without umbrellas), how infinitely more so must they prove 
to the “ladies” thereof, if arrayed in all the flutter of muslin drapery, and 
summer shoes of, alas! frail Denmark satin, or faithless prunella! In my own 
unhappy case, though “birds sang ’gratulation,” flowers exhaled sweeter in- 
cense, and the merry sunbeams themselves peeped in a sort of sly slanting di- 
rection, through their soft crystal veil; I had now no better prospect than a 
cold in my head, a red nose, and a train of et cetera that have certainly nothing 
whatever to do with the “ poetry of life.” 

** Will you please to walk in, ma’am, till the shower’s over ?” said a pleasant 
rustic voice just behind me. 

Quickly and joyfully I turned, to find myself close by a little way-side 
denizen, which a turn in the hedge had prevented me from perceiving before, 
from the simple latched door of which a decent-looking country woman re- 
peated her hospitable invitation, which I failed not to joyfully accept. I had 
been but a few minutes established in one of the high-backed wooden chairs, 
when I was somewhat surprised at the appearance, in that ‘ woodland wild,” of 
an elegant coronetted equipage, that as well as the expanded umbrellas of the 
liveried attendants would permit observation, was such as in the Bay world of 
fashion, would be at once denominated a very faultless “turn out.” Some road 
impediment obliging the driver to slacken his pace, afforded me a full view of 
the interior of the carriage ; the occupants of which appeared to be ladies of 
corresponding grade: but the object that interested my attention, to the exclu- 
sion of the others, was a very lovely little girl, apparently not more than eleven 
years of age, whose young blooming face, as it glanced smiling through the 
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rain-sprinkled window-glass, very much reminded me of the merry sun-beam 
I have so recently mentioned; or a little opening rose-bud, in the like pictur- 
esque circumstances ; or— any other charming simile a poetic imagination may 
suggest, for she was wonderfully pretty: but, truth to say, Iam somehow 
quite out of fancy articles, just at present : besides, I am anxious for the story 
of which she is the heroine ; hoping that the reader participates my feeling. 

As the carriage continued to slowly wend its rugged way along, I observed, 
after the first respectful recognition from my cottage-hostess, a series of nods 
and smiles, and other familiar tokens, that so far from offending the young 
aristocrat, were reciprocated with similar regard, and very evident pleasure. 
The driver at length resuming his speed, the carriage was soon out of sight. 

“Is'nt she pretty, madam ?” said the delighted cottager, appealing to me. 

“Undoubtedly !” I replied. 

“It’s Miss Cecil May ; and that’s her grandmamma’s (Lady Augusta High- 
field's) carriage,” added she, anticipating my inquiry. Then, looking rather 
archly, she continued—“ and I dare say, ma’am, you’re wondering enough to 
see me making so familiar like with such a grand young lady.” 

“ Not so much,” I returned; “ for, upon consideration, you may have 
been nurse in the family ; her foster-mother, perhaps ?” 

“No, no,” she — laughing, “ nothing of the sort. But shall I tell you 
her history, ma’am ? It’s very simple, and yet it’s curious—ay, and pleasant ; at 
least I call it so ; because it shows that people are not always so bad as they 
appear, or at any rate, that they prove their ee y confessing their 
fault, and making all the amends in their power. at dear little girl, she is 
in her proper place now; and where she ought to have been years ago ; for 
will you believe it, ma’am? but only this time twelvemonth, I was giving 
that very young lady, great and grand as she is now—bless her !—little bits of 
charity needle-work to do; ay, and sometimes a penny or twopence may 
be, for running to the next village for me; and I but a poor woman myself,— 
what do you think of that now ?” 

“I think,” replied I, “ that I should very much like to hear her history ; as 
you just now offered to tell it.” 

“Ah well, and so I will,” returned my hostess. ‘“ All the village has known 
it long ago, and the end of it the little darling told me herself, which made 
me so glad, and everybody else indeed, in these s. Now, ma’am, you 
must’nt be offended if I tell it just in my own plain way, without any of 
those fine hard words that gentlefolks use, because of course I don’t under- 
= such, and I dare say, ma’am, you'll understand me just as well without 
them.” 

I nodded my reply, and she commenced as follows :— 

“Tt’s about little Cecil May I am going to tell you, ma’am, but I must 
first talk about her parents, and before they were married; for that was 
ps beginning of her ill luck—and her good luck, too, as it proved a long time 
after. 

“Young Edwin May was the son of a farmer well enough to do, as was 
supposed; but somehow at last fortune took a turn with him, and, poor 
fellow! it wasa turn all the wrong way ; and it was just after my Lady Augusta 
Highfield had sent her young and only daughter to stay there awhile, for 
change of air, farm-house living, and such like; for she was thought to be 
consumptive; and all the great doctors said that her going to live at 
Farmer May’s would be the best thing in the world for Miss Cecil; not 
her that you saw just now, ma’am, but her mamma, Lady Augusta’s own 
daughter. Now, when my lady placed her at Farmer May's, she never once 
gave a thought about young Edwin being there, and that, though he could’nt 
be called a gentleman, he still was a vastly good-looking young fellow, with 
quite sufficient education to talk with a young girl, who had never seen 
anything of the world, or been much in company with those of her own station. 
And then Edwin was, on his part, so taken with such a beautiful young lady, 
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so different from the village lasses, that he felt downright in love with her; 
which was very wrong you know, ma’am, but I suppose he could’nt help it, 
poor young man! And then he was always bringing her fruit and flowers, 
and when she was near meeting with a sad accident from riding a spirity 
horse, he risked his life to save her ; and then, as you may guess, they made no 
secret of their attachment, which caused my lady to be very angry indeed, 
and take her young daughter away; at which nobody could well be surprised. 
And then to be sure there was a fine piece of work! Both the young 
folks cried and sobbed, and raved and vowed, and were terribly obstinate 
I’ve been told; but lawk, ma’am, all true lovers are so! Ah! I remember in 
my young days, when my master and I——however, that’s nothing to do 
with my story. Well, ma’am; and so do all that my lady could to separate 
them, they remained true-hearted ; and at last Edwin persuaded Miss not to 
care about fortune, but to run away ; which was certainly very wrong of him; 
and then Miss did run away, and that of course was very wrong of her; to be 
sure they ran away to be lawfully married, and only that Miss Cecil was 
disobedient to her parent, there were those who did’nt think her so much to 
blame. But as for my lady, when she found it out—oh, my stars! she was 
worse than ever! she vowed before the poor young bride she'd never forgive 
her nor help her, though she was starving ; and said a great deal more than 
I wish to repeat, or remember. It was just about that time that the farming 
concern all went ‘to rack and ruin; and the old man died with grief and age 
together, I reckon ; so that poor Edwin had but a melancholy home for his 
young wife; she too, poor thing! so cast down at being spurned like, by her 
own mother. Still they both did their best to keep up each other’s spirits, 
because you know it was of no use their doing otherwise; and Edwin proved 
himself as courageous as he was sonntantel: : to be sure you'll say, it was 


his bounden duty, situated as he was, to make the best he could of his ill-luck. 
And do you know, ma’am, though in his father’s life-time, when affairs were 
flourishing, and he of course rather looked up to on the farm, that young 


man went out cheerfully as only a common labourer at last !—for he said 
nothing was disgraceful that was honest, though he never would let his 
young lady-wife do a single thing all the time; and I’ve been told that 
sometimes he would talk so grand and beautiful, all about love and honour, 
and honest industry, with his hand upon his heart, and looking so true and 
earnest like, that the whole village was on his side, and all against my lady, 
for being so hard-hearted to the poor young folks. There was’nt a young 
man that did’nt speak of Edwin May as a fine noble fellow! a reg’lar good un! 
an out-and-outer! and such like expressions; while all the young lasses vowed 
and declared (only amongst themselves, you know) that they did’nt care how 
soon they got married, so as they might be sure of such a prize as Edwin 
Ma 


‘“* Well, and so matters went on tolerable enough, I believe, with the young 
couple, and for some time, too; little Cecil was born (she that you saw pass by 
a little while ago), and I can assure you, as she grew in years, she got to be 
quite handy, and quite a comfort to them both; but, ah! madam, now I'm 
coming to the sad part of my story !—for when little Cecil was about nine years 
old, her father met with a very severe accident : whether ‘twas in reaping, or 
felling a tree, I never rightly understood ; but, poor fellow, it caused his death 
soon after he was brought home, and there’s no need to describe the feelings of 
the widow and the orphan. 

“ With all poor Edwin’s industry and care, there was little enough left after the 
burying expenses, and what not; and it was thought by many, that, under the cir- 
cumstances, Mrs. May would have applied to her mother; or some of her great 
relations ; but it happened that just at that very time her ladyship was travellin 
about, amusing herself, somewhere in foreign parts; so that whether it woul 
have been of any use, why, nobody can well say ; besides, the poor young folks 
left the neighbourhood of the great family they had so much offended, soon 
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after their marriage, and were content to settle humbly in this village, where 
they could'nt give offence to anybody. However, poor Mrs. May (and she was 
still a very young woman) was never known to complain, or make any talk like, 
about her situation; indeed, it was scarce she was ever seen; for little Cecil 
answered all inquiries, and I believe our worthy parson and the doctor called 
once or twice; but the village folks, however they might feel, were bashful, 
knowing how she was related ; and the gentry one and all said they pitied her 
very much, but that the lady’s position was awkward, and that they felt delicate, 
and something about hetikwet, (a Latin word, I reckon), anda great deal I don’t 
understand, and don’t much think I ever shall. 

“Well, ma’am, and so, after paying everybody their own, and with little enough 
left, the widow and her little girl moved quite private and quiet, with their bits 
of furniture, nobody knew where at first; and then a few thought of a poor little 
place a great way out of the village, the rent being next to nothing, as one 
might say, and because it was so out of the way. The poor lady was never 
seen abroad after that ; for little Cecil used to come to the village for such things 
as they might require, always so pale and thin, and like a little woman for her 
look of care, poor child! So then, when Cecil was seen backwards and for- 
wards in the village, people guessed how it was, and that her poor mother was 
living quiet somewhere within a country walk, but didn’t wish to be troubled ; 
and some of them would now and then give the little girl a bit of sewing to do; 
or any trifling job, just for the sake of rewarding her with a few pence, which 
they knew would be taken home to the mother. 

“ One day little Cecil appeared dressed neater than usual, and smiling as she 
carried a _— basket on her arm, which, with a nice curtsey, she offered to 
people to look into; and, do you know, ma’am, it was filled with such pretty 
caps, and beautifully-worked collars, you can’t think! They all immediately 
guessed whose was the work, and all the tradesmen’s wives and daughters were 
so anxious to buy, and so ready to help the widow and the orphan; besides, 
they very much admired worked collars! So little Cecil returned home that 


day, her young heart almost bursting with joy; because she had brought an 
empty basket, and a purse full of money. And Ido assure you, madam, this 
good luck went on much longer than could well have been expected; yet I’m 
afraid that though caps and collars wear out soon enough, Heaven knows! they 
are apt to last much longer than feelings that are caused by the whims of the 
moment, and often possesses people just from novelty ; I don’t mean to say any- 
thing against my neighbours in this respect, I’m sure; because I really believe 


that the general feeling was that of helping the widow of poor Edwin May, and 
that her having been a lady born, didn’t at the first weigh with any of them: 
but, dear me, ma’am, even the tradesmen’s wives and daughters can’t be always 
buying finery ; and it was just about this time, that another sad change came 
about for little Cecil May. For some weeks before, she had appeared to be in 
some sad trouble, and looking paler and thinner than ever, ha —— to sell, 
and with tears springing to her eyes, appeared to be always in such a hurry to 
return home to her mother. Of course, madam, you pretty well guess the 
cause of all this ; for sorrows and privation, continued anxiety about the future 
for her child, and, indeed, I may say, how they were either of them to live at 
all, had brought back all the alarming om of years ago, which a severe 
cold she had taken appeared now very likely to put an end to altogether; and 
soon brought her into the last stage of a decline, though she didn’t suspect 
death so near as it proved to be; and as for Cecil, poor little dear, it wasn’t to be 
expected she should know much about the state of her ailing mother. Poor 
child! she only cried because she was so often poorly, she said; and I had the 
remaining part of the story from her own lips, how she used to sit up night 
after night, tending her sick mother, who e weaker and weaker till she 
couldn’t walk without support. ne 

“ Tt was only last June that she died—just a year ago, madam, and Cecil just 
ten years old. The night was gloriously beautiful—one of those still summer 
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nights, with the full moon shining so bright upon everything, and so warm, 
that people hardly know how to shut their windows. Mrs. May sat by hers, 
wrapped up in her arm-chair with her young daughter at her side; and though 
very weak, and her voice scarce above a whisper, she seemed in such charmin 
spirits, and talked so cheerful and pleasant, that little Cecil clapped her hands for 
joy, and said, ‘Oh! mother, how much better you are to-night; you'll be 
quite well by to-morrow.’ Ah! and so she was, madam; as you'll find presently. 
However, she said at last that she felt tired, and Cecil helped her to bed, quite 
happy to think that her mother was so much better ; after which she returned 
to the window, which she didn’t like to shut, it being such a lovely night, and 
so warm, as I said just now. She had been for some minutes looking out at 
everything so quiet and beautiful in the moonlight, when presently she heard a 
strange sort of muttering, and a rattling ein from the bed; thinking her 
mother was calling her, or perhaps talking in her sleep, Cecil ran to look at her; 
but you can pretty well guess iad it was. ad ? = RH. HF 

“¢ It seems that the poor child bore the unsuspected shock much better than 
might have been expected. She had seen her father die, soshe knew what had 
just happened, and also knew what to do. That child, ma’am, laid out the 
corpse as orderly as either you or I could have done; and she all alone, too! 
and her own mother,—only think of it! And then when she had finished, she 
told me that she cried—yes, she did cry, she said, for she could not help it if it 
had been ever so. Poor child, of course not. So she knelt by the bed-side 
with her head buried in her two little hands, and sobbed for a long while, in a 
way that neither of us would like to have heard, I reckon. The first burst of 
natural feeling over, she got up and went again to the open window. The 
night was still so calm and so lovely, as Cecil stood gazing out with her poor 
head aching, ‘and every now and then giving one of those little short convulsive 
sobs, and shuddering sighs, that after violent crying are such a relief I think. 
The stillness of the ni ht, and the soft warm air, soothed her very much, she 
said ; and then as she looked back at her dead mother, she thought that she 
wouldn't go to bed that night, but would sit up watching by the corpse, and 


employ herself in tying up little awe to adorn it, and so do honour to her 


mother’s memory. This was easy enough to do, for the cottage window was low, 
and plenty of daisies and other little wild flowers grew upon the turf beneath, 
so that she could reach out her hand, and gather as many as she chose. And 
then, after laying them softly in little Dareet and bunches about the dead body, 
and the cold white face, she felt pleased, and thought how pretty it all looked. ; 
for though her tears often fell upon her work, the employment amused her ; 
and you know, ma’am, she was but a child. After a while, she returned to the 
window, to look out at the calm, lovely night. It was a pretty place where that 
lone cottage stood; and the moon shone soclear in the deep blue sky—while the 
crowds of stars were so large and bright, they seemed almost falling to the 
earth. Cecil gazed at them through her tears as they winked and twinkled, 
and strange fires, and little sweeping flashes shot along the sky, owing to the 
heat of the weather. And all was so still—so silent, on that beautiful summer 
night! It seemed, she said, that as she stood there all alone—it seemed as 
though she heard the deep silence! _Bless the child, twas such a st: i 

to say; but somehow I’ve often thought of it since. It seemed, she said, as if 
from the earth—from above—from everywhere around she could hear God's 
blessed life growing—growing—never ceasing! and that the feeling though 
awful, was very soothing—very sweet—and, madam, excuse my boldness, but I 
do think that if wiser than little Cecil May, more frequently listened to that 
deep, holy silence, instead of breaking it by talk puzzling to themselves and 
everybody that hears them, it would be far better for high and low, the scholar 
and the ignorant, in regard to subjects that the spirit of God can alone explain, 
and has promised to do so in his own good time. However, this beautiful 
silence was occasionally broken by sounds that were no detriment to its peace ; 
and Cecil listened pensively to a nightingale, whose song seemed just fit for 
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moonlight ; and whose sweet “ Jug-jug-jug,” seemed to invite to the deepest and 

est shade close at hand, but not easy to find, and then from time to 
time, the bells of the village church would chime the quarters ; to be heard at 
so great a distance, only on such a still summer night as that; and served to 
remind Cecil of saying her pra ers, whether she went to bed or not. So she 
knelt down by the bed of her mother, and prayed in her own simple way, that 
Providence would mercifully raise up some friend for a poor little girl that had 
lost both father and mother—that something might turn up to enable her to gain 
her living, however humble, by honest industry ; and that she might always be 
so guided as to remain virtuous all the days of her life, in whatever state to 
which she might be called. 

“Tt was something in this way, Cecil told me, that she prayed; when it so 
happened, that just then one of those light ens Seen that sometimes stir 
the leaves on a summer night, gently shook a little spray of honey-suckle 
growing round the outside of the.window, so that the shadow in the moonlight, 
passing over the face of the corpse, flickered a moment on the lips, and gave 
them the appearance of smiling—at least the poor child thought so; for she 
started up quite in rapture. -‘ Mother! mother!’ she cried, ‘have I, then, been 
mistaken?—and have you only been asleep all this time? Oh, wake, dear 
mother, wake, and tell me.’ But the breeze soon passed away; the spray of 
par Seances was again still, and the lips of the corpse white and immoveable 
as before. 

“ Poor little Cecil! she soon found she had: been mistaken, and then she 
began to think if her mother’s spirit should be permitted to visit her, whether 
she would be frightened. ‘Not much,’ said the little girl to herself; ‘oh, no, 
not much: for I remember she used often to tell me that there was nothing to 
fear from good spirits; and that it was the weakness of our own nature that 
made us tremble. No, no, dear mother, I shouldn't be frightened.’ 

“ Just as she had whispered these last words, she was muc. rised, and not- 
withstanding all she had been saying to herself, very much ed, at just then 
hearing a small kind of voice outside the window pronounce her name. She 


turned quickly, and listened with attention ; her little heart beating very fast 
all the time. ‘ Cecil !’ repeated the voice; and presently it added, ‘ Dear Cecil! 
my pretty Cecil! I love Cecil.’ And the child, though she didn’t see anything, 
thought that:to be sure it must be her mother’s spirit, though the voice was 
not like hers; but then she —— that perhaps death might have caused the 


alteration. While she continued pondering in this manner, and wonderi 
what it could be, she was rather more startled at hearing a soft tapping, an 
immediately after, a a sort of whirring sound, as if something came in at 
the window; a soft shadow in the moonlight seemed to flit by her above 
her head: and then she heard the same little whirring sound moving round 
the ceiling of the room. Cecil felt her cheeks become very warm all at once; 
and hardly dared to look up, though her curiosity was almost as great as her 
fear: but when she did, she discovered it to be a bird—only a little bird—that 
was fluttering about the room: but it was a sort of bird she had never seen 
before ; and certainly its sudden entrance, together with the sound of her own 
name, puzzled as much as it hadalarmed her. Most children of her age would 
have been terrified nearly out of their little wits, under such awful circum- 
stances; as it was, Cecil remained shrinking and trembling, in the great arm- 
chair by the window; and when she had the courage to look up again, she saw 
that the bird had settled—only think of her feelings, madam—it had settled 
upon the brow of the corpse! 

“ When Cecil saw this, all her former fancies returned: she thought that 

rhaps it was the spirit of her dear dead mother, come to comfort her poor 
one child, in a manner the least likely to frighten her; and felt, she told me, 
as if she couldn’t have disturbed the bird for worlds: neither would she dare 
approach it; for with her notion, there was now as much awe mixed with her 
surprise, as she heard it repeat—‘ Cecil! dear Cecil! I love Cecil!’ its little 
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brown wings fluttering with joy. Cecil often assures me, that she never closed 
her eyes once all that night: but I must say that I think that very unlikely ; 
and — know, madam, it’s so natural to have such a notion; and how apt 
people are to be nodding and dozing—ay, and take a good long nap, too, and 
7 themselves all the time wide awake.” 

I knew not if this little dash of harmless satire, on the part of my some 
hostess, was intentional; but it elicited a smile on my own, which, when she 
perceived, caused her to smile also, and to shake her head with a great deal of 
arch meaning. 


“Pray go on with your story,” said I, at length; “I am sure something 
came of this visit of the bird.” 

“‘ That there did, madam,” she replied, “ which is the curious part of it, and 
makes it even now the talk of the village. Well, and so, asleep or awake, the 
blessed morning dawned at last for the poor child; and much did she rejoice to 
see it; as she felt the calm freshness of the air, and smelt the blossoms with the 
dew all shining upon them, and heard the little short twitter of the waking 
nestlings—the visitor bird seemed to hear them also, for it immediately quitted 
its extraordinary station, to fly into Cecil’s bosom. I think she told me that 
she couldn’t help something of a little scream at this; half surprise, half fear, 
I reckon; for it really was a bird—a real live bird, after all; and not a spirit, 
as she had believed: and as the daylight got stronger and stronger, she began 
to think that she ought to prepare for going to the village, that she might tell 
what had happened, and try to perhaps pick upa few shillings. Lord help her! 
shillings appeared so vast a sum to her, who had often been so thankful for the 
merest trifle of pence: but she knew that her mother must be buried, and that 
she must, therefore, try to get something by work, and selling the poor scanty 
furniture. Cecil kept thinking all this over, while making herself as clean and 
tidy as circumstances would allow. She was sadly tired, not having been in 
bed all night; and now began to be hungry also: luckily, she found a few 
old dry crusts of bread, which she shared with her feathered friend ; and after 
a draught of cold water, and bathing her face with the same, she felt rather 
refreshed. Smoothing her hair, Cecil then tied on her little straw bonnet, that 
was very old, and véry shabby: her frock, too, was faded and patched in a 
great many places; but she put a nice clean white apron over it, and then she 
put on as clean a tippet, and after kissing the cold lips of what had been her 
mother, she left the room softly, and almost blinded by her tears: and I'm 
sure, from all she told me, that she locked up the r lone place with as much 
carefulness as though she had been quite a little old woman. As for the bird, 
it seemed so tame, that she guessed it to be somebody’s pet, that had strayed; 
and thinking how glad the owner would be to have it again, she determined on 
taking it with her to the village, there to make inquiry. It happened very 
lucky that there was a little old bit of a bird-cage, that had been for some time 
tossing about the house, and that she remembered her father making to 
amuse her, when she was quite a baby ; and the bird hopped into it so natural 
and orderly, she was sure of its being a favourite somewhere : yet it was by no 
means : showy-looking bird ; at all events it was one that she didn’t know the 
name of. 

‘* We all know how pleasant and reviving is the early morning air ; particu- 
larly in summer, before the sun has gained power: and when it is not crime 
that makes our sorrow, it is impossible not to feel pleasure from the free gifts 
of Almighty goodness ; Cecil, therefore, notwithstanding her late affliction, and 
the cares weighing upon her young heart, tripped nimb 4 on, with the bird in 
the cage, hid under her apron, for fear of its being frightened. The way was 
long; but she had already reached some houses in the village, that she knew, 
when she heard a voice that she also knew, and was very glad to hear, it being 
one that had often spoken kindly to her. And this, m, was no other than 
old Mark Jawley, the village crier. Cecil et him a curtsey as she passed ; - 
but the good-natured man stopped her, and shook her by the hand. 
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“* You don’t seem so well to-day, my dear; how's that, eh?’ says Mark, 
looking anxiously in her face, for he had a large family at home, many of them 
daughters: ‘though it looks well to see you off to work betimes so, like a good 
little girl as you are. But what makes you so pale and sad, my dear—anything 
amiss at home ?” ; 

“You may be sure little Cecil’s tears flowed again. 

“Qh, Mr. Jawley,’ she burst forth all at once, in the very fulness of her 
heart ; ‘oh, sir, mother’s dead.’ 

“* Goodness forbid! my dear,’ cries old Mark Jawley ; ‘I declare you've 
quite taken me aback. Do you know what you say, child ?” 

“*Oh yes, indeed, sir, it’s quite true,’ sobs little Cecil ; she died last night.’ 

“* Lord be good unto me!’ Mark burst out again. ‘And what—what did 
they all do, my dear ?” 

‘“*¢ There was nobody with her but me, Mr. Jawley,’ says Cecil, brushing 
away her tears. 

“¢QOnly you, child!’ says the old man. ‘ Well, but —— my heart alive! 
you should have called the folks in to—’ 

“* Mother never liked to have anybody about her, sir; and our place is such 
a way off: besides, she didn’t know she was going to die—no more did I, sir,’ 
the child added, with a fresh burst of tears. 

“¢ Poor little thing! God bless you! poor little thing!’ says Mark Jawley. 
‘ Well, there now—don’t—don’t cry, my dear, if you can — it.’ 

“ And the tears gathered so big and heavy in his own good-natured eyes, as 
he spoke, Cecil told me ; while he patted her cheek, and added— 

‘““¢ What have you wrapped in your apron so curiously ?” 

‘ — could see plain enough the kind-hearted man was trying to divert her 
thoughts. 

. “Oh, Mr. Jawley,’ answered Cecil, smiling faintly through her tears, ‘ such 
a very strange thing happened last night about a bird, sir.’ 

“Hey ? what? a bird, my dear?’ inquired Mark, as if he was very much 
interested all of a sudden. 

“¢ Yes,’ continued Cecil, ‘a bird that flew in at the window, and frightened 
me a little at first; it flew all round the room, sir, and then it settled upon— 
upon—poor mother.’ 

“The voice began to tremble just then ; and Mark interrupted her by say- 
ing, in a quick way,— 

nee Yes, yes—there, never mind about that, my dear; but tell me—is it a 
starling ?” 

“*No, sir,’ said the little girl, 

“* Well, my dear,’ says Mark 
bird, and will talk as well as a parrot.’ 

“Oh, Mr. Jawley, and this bird talks,’ answered Cecil, ‘and what is very 
odd, it keeps on saying my name.’ 

‘“* Well, really now, that is very odd, as you observe,’ said the old crier. 
‘Why, do you know, Cecil, that one of the gentry here, lost a favourite starling 
only yesterday evening, and I have received orders to cry it to-day. Bless my 
heart, child! bless my heart! let me look at the bird this moment; I shouldn't 
wonder if—hold up the cage, my dear. Stay, I must put on my spectacles. 
Why, ay, it is a starling, sure enough : but I must refer to the description.’ 

“So then Mark pulled out a paper, all in such a bustle, and n to mutter, 
um—um—‘ very tame’—um, ‘glossy about the throat, right wing lately clipped’ 
—um—um—I give you joy, my little maid! I give you Joy! for you'll get the 
reward offered, and just in time, poor child. Yes, yes, all right; there’s no 
need to cry it now, for it’s the same; and the lady will be so pleased she’ll——’ 

“Do you think she’ll give me a shilling, Mr. Jawley ?’ says Cecil, all 
anxiety. : 

“¢ A shilling!’ answers the crier, quite scornful ; ‘ why, you little goose-cap! 
the lady’s very rich, they say, and prizes her bird so, she offers: twenty pounds 
to the finder.’ 


simply, ‘ it’s a bird!’ 
2] 


ost ready to laugh, ‘and a starling is a 
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“Cecil had near let fall the cage when she heard this ; for you may suppose 
how vast the sum of twenty pounds must have appeared, to a child brought up 
in such poverty as she had been. 

“*Come along, little lass, come along,’ says the good-natured crier; and 
then he stopped, and looked serious at her. ‘I hope, Cecil May, that you see 
how Providence has watched over you in this affair.’ 

“«* Yes, indeed, Mr. Jawley,’ answered Cecil innocently, ‘for I said my pray- 
ers very particularly last night, knowing how bad off I was.’ 

“* And you see now how soon your prayer has been answered,’ said Mark. 
‘I shouldn’t wonder, my dear, if this little matter raised you up a friend for 
life: so come along, I dare say we shall find some of the servants up, for all 
it’s so early.’ : 

“So the little - threw her apron over the cage again, moved on nimbly by 
the side of her old friend, and in due time they arrived before the gates of a 
large grand-looking house, that Cecil had never seen before; she was, indeed, 
thoroughly amazed at the grandeur before her; and much vexed and ashamed 
on account of her patched frock, and old shabby bonnet, till she looked at 
honest Mark Jawley, who seemed, in his fustian coat, and grey worsted stock- 
ings, as easy and unconcerned as a gentleman in his flowered dressing-gown, 
reading the Sunday news in church-time: indeed, for that matter, Mark felt 
quite full of courage, on account of befriending the little destitute orphan ; and 
certainly, ma’am, when anybody’s heart is what they call ‘in the right place,’ 
it’s sure to make them feel most unaccountably bold and happy under any cir- 
cumstances ; for though Mark knew he was only a poor village crier, he knew 
he was doing his duty in every sense, and that at any rate his news would make 
him welcome. Of course very few were stirring, at that early hour, at the 

reat house, so that the gate was opened by the gardener’s boy ; and presently 
Cecil followed her friend into a room, where they found the housekeeper, Mrs. 
Gingerly, just going to breakfast. Mrs. Gingerly had on such a beautiful silk 
gown, and such a high cap, with so many puffings, and bows and ends, and I 
don’t know what beside, that little Cecil thought to be sure she must be the 
lady herself. However, never mind, such mistakes often happen, I believe. 

“¢ Walk in, Mr. Jawley,’ said she (for the old crier isa most respectable man 
in his line) ; ‘I hope you bring us good news about the bird; I can assure you 
my lady’s in a fine way about her loss. You—you can—a—sit down, Mr. 
Jawley, if you please.’ 

- Mrs. Gingerly said this with a wonderfully condescending air; indeed, so 
much so, that all the puffings, and bows, and ends in her cap, tossed and 
trembled, and waved about, till it looked higher than ever. As for Cecil, she 
was so astonished and so awed, that she back quite abashed, and as though 
she was trying to hide herself in her apron, as well as the bird-cage, which was 
still covered, and out of sight.” 

“* «Well, Mr. Jawley,’ continued Mrs. Gingerly, ‘you've not had much time, 
to be sure ; but as I said just now, have you brought us any good news?” — 

“ ¢ Why, p’rhaps I have, mum!’ answered the old crier, ing, and looking 
slyly at Cecil—‘ however, here’s a little woman can tell you something more 
about it, I believe.’ 

“¢Qh, indeed! What—one of yours, Mr. Jawley ?’ 

“¢¢ Well—no, mum: though I shouldn’t care if she was, bless her! not but 
I've plenty of that article at home—God help me! yet I say again I shouldn't 
care if she was.’ 

*‘ You smile,ma’am; and it does seem rather droll, when one considers the a 
ticular circumstances of the case just then—but for my part, I think—yes I do 
think that Mark Jawley was, and always is, what the | aceon call a most 
disinterested character. Well—so at last the cage with the lost starling was 
put upon the table; and great was the joy at its os I assure you. 

‘“«*Qh la!’ says Mrs. Gingerly, ‘how pleased my lady will be! she’s not up 

et, and hasn't even rung her bell; but as I dare say she will want to see this 
ittle girl, perhaps you had better both stay, and I’ll make you some breakfast. 
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“ ¢ Thank you kindly, mum,’ said Mark. 
“ As for poor little Cecil, such a long time had gone by since she had taken 
"her bit of dry crust at home, that to her this was indeed a happy hearing. 

“ ¢ Only look here,’ says Mrs. Gingerly to the scullery-maid, who brought 
in the breakfast ; ‘only look here, Patty Grimes; if here isn’t little Cecil come 
home again.’ 

$6 The cheeks of the poor child were like scarlet all at once, at hearing this, 


as you may — and equally surprised was she that they none looked 
particularly at her—however, matters were soon explained by Mrs. Gingerly 
adding, ‘ How very odd to givesuch a name to a bird; what could be my lady's 
reason, I wonder? What's the matter, my dear ?” 

“« ¢ Her name is Cecil,’ observed Mark. ‘ Did you never hear about her ?” 

“ ¢ How should I?’ answered Mrs. Gingerly. ‘I have been here only a few 
days.’ 

Ne Indeed, mum ?” said the crier. ‘ Then you don’t know the story about 
her father, Edwin May, who married the daughter of a great stylish lady : not 
here—he came to these parts afterwards, that he mightn’t offend the family 
further, and distress his wife’s feelings, who married against their consent. 
Poor fellow! he met with a sad accident this time twelvemonth, that ended in 
his death. And then Mark Jawley added in a much lower voice, and thinking 
Cecil didn’t hear him, ‘ And now the poor child had just lost her mother too.’ 

“Dear me! you don’t say so,’ says Mrs. Gingerly. 

“ «Only last night, mum—alone with the dead body all the whole night.’ 

“¢Qh la! how very shocking! Really I quite feel for her,’ says Mrs. 
Gingerly,—not very much put out, though. 

“* And—so do J, mum, says the old crier!’ As he said this, it appears that 
Mark Jawley rather forgot himself, and was ungenteel in his ways, for he 
not only spoke very loud, and blew his nose hard, but he slammed his great 
brown fist upon the table in a way that made all the beautiful china cups and 
saucers jump and clatter; so that Mrs. Gingerly looked at him asif she wasn’t 
Leg and was rather sorry she had asked such a vulgar fellow to breakfast 
with her. 

“ And now, if you please, ma’am, I'll just tell you what I think. Mrs. 
Gingerly is not a particularly unkind woman; but the truth is, she has met 
with too much good luck in life, to feel so much for others as if she had known 
sorrow herself. She has always lived in good places, and has saved a little bit 
of money, as it is said, without any outinen troubles. Now, old Mark Jawley 
has seen a great deal of trouble in his time, and had a t many crosses and 
losses—and that makes all the difference, you know, ma'am. To be sure it’s a 
very sad thing, that we should, generally speaking, so require vexations of our 
own to remind us of what we owe one another; but so it often proves, and I 
do think, ma’am, that we are sometimes much the better for them. Well, 
ma’am, and now the morning began to be getting on, as one may say; and 
every time the door opened, Cecil could see what she ones very smart 
gentlemen indeed; dressed quite airy, in pretty light blue and light 
pink striped jackets; with nice white aprons frisking to and fro, all in 
a bustle ; and presently says Mrs. Gingerly, ‘La! if here isn’t Mr. Oldways, 
and I never waited b: t for him. I declare the bird’s being found 
put everything else out of my head. He’s coming for the salvers and the 
silver egg-stand for the drawing-room.’ As she spoke, in walked a grave portly 
old gentleman, with a very red face, and a very white head, dressed all in 
black, with beautifully fine shirt frills, and a uckles in his shoes; and he 
walked about so stately and grand, and pulled out such a large gold watch, 
with such a broad tad ribbon, and so many seals dangling to it that Cecil 
thought him by much the finest pe she had ever seen; and this was 
Mr. Oldways, the butler. When he saw her, he started, and turned to look at 
her again, very hard, several times, so that at last the poor child was almost 
ready to cry !—thinking that, to be sure, such a fine gentleman was noticing 
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what a shabby little girl she was. Presently he took Mark Jawley to the win- 
dow, and there they stood awhile talking together very earnestly ; but in such. 
low voices that Cecil couldn’t hear a mem | and, indeed, just then, Mrs. Gingerly 
took it into her head to begin talking to her, and asking so many ques- 
tions that she couldn’t possibly have attended to anything else. Poor little Cecil ! 
she often calls herself ungrateful, because she didn’t somehow feel so pleasant 
as when her old friend Mark Jawley spoke to her, though Mrs. Gingerly was 
very condescending, to be sure; she asked her how old she was, and if she 
could make her own frocks, and so forth. Yet Cecil has often told me that she 
felt at the time—(though it might be very silly saying so)—she felt as though she 
had much rather that fine lady would have cried over her than smiled 80 

uietly; and even when she put a large lump of white sugar in her ciip, 
she had rather have heard her say, like Mark Jawley, ‘Poor little thing! 
God bless her!’ However, at least Mr. Oldways shook Mark by the haid, 
and after another long stare at Cecil, left the room in a great hurry. And 
then the old crier came forward, rubbing his hands, and laughing to himself 
in such a very odd way that neither Mrs. Gingerly or Cecil could tell what to 
make of him. Say what they would, they could neither get a straight answer 
from him, and Cecil became more puzzled than ever. - 

‘* Matters were in this state a sem all of a sudden in bounced a fine young 
lady, finer even than Mrs. Gingerly; and this proved to be the lady’s maid, 
who came all in a hurry for a smelling-bottle. Her ladyship, she said, had 
just fainted away in the drawing-room, and Mr. Oldways who was waiting at 
breakfast, had said that the little girl who had brought home the bird was to 
go up stairs immediately. 

“’ Now, when Mark Joie heard this, it seems that he behaved himself worse 
than ever. He clapped his eoste together, and whistled so loud, told Cecil not 


to be frightened, and then, all in a sudden burst of joy, rapped out something 
that sounded like ‘by goles!’ or ‘by gosh!’ and when he saw Mrs. Gingerly 
looking at him, he said he really begged pardon; but that perhaps he had 


better go and wait in the hall till he should be wanted. So then Cecil followed 
the lady’s maid up stairs, and when they came to the drawing-room door they 
found it partly open, and heard Mr. Oldways, who was inside, call to them to 
wait a few minutes till her ladyship was something better ; and then, of course, 
the little girl couldn’t well help hearing what they said in the room, as a feeble 
voice said— 

“«* Oldways, you have been long enough in my service to be treated as a 
friend, and I know that I may rely on you.’ 

“ ¢ An’ please you, my lady, the likeness struck me immediately,’ said Mr. 
Oldways, ‘and from the answers to the inquiries I made, I soon found that I 
was not mistaken.’ 

“¢ Oh! where is she then?’ said the feeble voice; ‘ I must see her—I must 
see her this instant.’ 

“¢ There now, my lady,’ answered Mr. Oldways, ‘don’t flurry yourself so. 
Please smell to this, madam, and take another drink of water, do, my lady.’ 

‘“‘ However, you must by this time, have guessed who the lady was, ma’am, 
and, perhaps, the feelings of the poor little orphan, when she suddenly found 
bees f in the arms of an affectionate relative, with a home and every comfort 
of life. 

“‘ Lady Augusta had been informed of all that had so lately happened, by her 
faithful butler; and now explained to her young granddaughter the whole 
story, and how much she had suffered, after her first feeling of anger at the 
imprudent marriage of her dearly-loved child had become softened ; ‘twas 
then she found that she had left the village with her husband, and her proud 
family did their utmost to prevent her finding them. She had, she said, 
long ago seen her error in page: J her poor Cecil, notwithstanding her great 
relations all came round her, ing about the disgrace brought upon them 
all, by a runaway match so unequal in birth and station, and so forth. And 
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then her ladyship described how she had. pined and fretted for a long time; 
and at last fell so dangerously ill that the physicians advised her going 
abroad, which she did, and had only just then returned; but not being able to 
bear the thought of her old home, she had purchased the one where she now 
was, little thinking it was in the neighbourhood of the vi to which Edwin 
May and her poor lost Ganehies had gone so long before. eanwhile, a friend, 
with the view of diverting her melancholy, made her a present of a speaking 
starling, which, from hearing her so often lamenting to herself when she was 
alone, about her ‘dear Cecil,’ her ‘ pretty Cecil,’ and the like, had at last caught 
up her words, to greatly endear the innocent bird, and which caused her, ina 
fit of sorrowful recollections, to name it Cecil ;—none about her guessed why she 
did so, except her trusty butler, Oldways, who had lived so long in her service, 
and remembered the mother of Cecil May when she was just such another 
little girl. And then her ladyship condescended to kindly shake the hand of 
the worthy old man behind her chair; who appeared much gratified by such 
distinction, and the more so, as being merited by the long-proved attachment of 
honest service. 

“¢ She is indeed as you say, Oldways, the very image of her dear mother at 
her age,’ continued Lady Augusta; ‘but I must have that old coarse frock 
off ry mrss. 1 

“+ Pinever, she added,’ turning to the lady’s maid, ‘there’s a little silk frock in 
yonder cabinet ; here’s the key, open it immediately, dress Miss Cecil May in 
that frock, and other ornaments belonging to her poor dear mamma, and then 
I shall think my own little Cecil is come back to me indeed.’ 

“So the lady’s maid, all astonishment at what she had just heard, did as she 
was ordered; and the equally-astonished little girl certainly looked all the 
better for the fine clothes ; though we all know they could’nt make her better 
in reality ; and might have made her worse, as is sometimes the case. However, 


it wasn’t Cecil May’s, as you'll presently find !” 
“*Dear grandmamma,’ said she, shaking back her long fair curls, ‘thet wenty 


pounds reward— 

“¢You shall have it, my love, for your pocket money,’ answered Lady 
Augusta. 

ay All to myself, grandmamma ?” asked Cecil. 

“¢To be sure, darling,’ said her lndyship, ‘and buy any pretty things you may 
fancy ; that is—do what you like with it. 

“¢Then, said the little girl,’ clapping her hands for joy, ‘I'll give it to the 
real finder of the bird, for after all, as [had never seen a starling before, of 
course, I shouldn’t have known what to have done about it, if it hadn’t have 
been for kind Mr. Jawley.’ 

“¢ And who is Mr. Jawley, my love?’ her ladyship inquired. 

“*He is one of my kindest, best of friends, big meg mcg answered Cecil ! 
er I’m sure though he’s only the village crier, he has often given me a penny 
when——’ 

“*Hush, hush, my dear,’ said Lady Augusta, ‘you must try to forget—’ 

“Not his kindness, dear grandmamma, was the little girl’s reply; ‘I 
shouldn’t like to wear my beautiful new frock if it made me forget the 
kindness shown me in my old one.’ ; 

“T rather think that Lady Augusta was for a minute a little confused at 
this; and that something of her old feeling was clinging about her, as it were ; 
nomeary she wouldn’t give way to it; and turning a fond smile upon Cecil, 
she said :— 

“We may take a lesson even from a child if we choose. Would you like to 
see this kind friend of yours, then, Cecil ? eae ; 

“<QOh! yes, yes, dmamma,’ answered Cecil, joyfully, ‘very much indeed. 
How pleased he will be when he knows all about it! 

“However, Mark did know all about it; as you must have alread 
perceived, madam. And so then, the old crier was desired to walk up; a-little 
confused, it seemed, when he stepped upon the rich soft carpet with his great 
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country shoes. He had nosooner set his foot within Lady Augusta’s elegant 
drawing-room, than he found himself unable to utter a word; not from 
bashfulness though, or even feeling towards Cecil May, but from the child 
nearly stifling him with her repeated hugs of joy, and welcome, and all sorts 
of pleasant reasons that prevented her speaking also. And I think, ma’am, it 
must have been quite a curious sight, and what you gentlefolks call a subject 
for a painter, that pretty little creature in her silk and lace, with her soft 
creamy cheeks, and long fair curls, clinging round the neck of a brown-faced 
old man in a coloured handkerchief and coarse checked shirt, who shaved 
but once a week! Besides, old Mark Jawley’s no beauty, I can tell you, at the 
best of times. 

“¢QOh! my dear Mr. Jawley!’ cries Cecil, ‘ grandmamma has just given me 
the twenty pounds to do what I like with; but you can see plain encugh 
that I don’t want —— pounds now; and I’m sure that you do—that is, 
= the little sensible thing began to colour up) in your business I mean, Mr. 

awley ; and you know very well it was you found out all about the starling ; 
because I had never seen one before in my life ; so it’s honestly and justly 
yours, Mr. Jawley ?” 

“The poor old man’s face was all mottled over with agitation ; and when 
he could take his eyes off the little girl, he bowed low to her ladyship, and 
seemed as though he didn’t know which way to look at all. 

““¢My heart alive!’ he at last blurted out, ‘only to hear ner! and only to 
look at her! so pretty and genteel! and dressed as she ought to be. But I 
rane hope your ladyship will pardon my boldness for taking notice of 

ss now.’ 

“¢QOh! dén’t—don’t Mr. Jawley, please,’ cries out Cecil, ‘pray don’t cali me 
Miss: for if it wasn’t for dear grandmamma I'd change this fine frock 
for my patched one, and my old shabby bonnet that I wore when you loved 
me; so call me Cecil, Mr. Jawley; call me Cecil May as you used to do, or 
I shall think that you love me no longer.’ 

“Mark could scarce stand this, as he often declares. 

“ ¢ My dear little girl!’ he at last said: ‘little Cecil May, then, if you wish it, 
God bless thee, my pretty one, and keep thee for many years to come. You're 
going to live now as is your right, my dear ; and all my prayer is, that you may 
never forget what I said to you this very morning, about the ways of 
Providence. Never forget that, Cecil May, whatever befals you, never forget 
that; and poor old Mark Jawley can wish you no greater blessing all the 
days of your life!’ 

“ And now, madam, you may pretty well guess how happily was the ending 
for all parties ; not forgetting even the pretty starling, who, in his own hand- 
some cage again, says ‘Cecil, pretty Cecil,’ to often remind both old and young 
how the simplest means can work out'the most important ends. Her ladyship, 
I’m told, made a handsome addition to the twenty pounds presented by the 
grateful Cecil to her old friend, Mark Jawley. Mr. Oldways lost no time in 
arranging about the remains of the poor lady at the cottage, with every consi- 
deration due to the feelings of her repentant parent; and Miss Cecil May now 
rides about with her governess, as you saw her a while ago, for all the village 
to rejoice in her happy change of fortune, just at the time so much needed ; 
and when you remember that, curious as it is, the circumstance is a real fact,* 


* The remarkable coincidence of facts of which the writer bas availed herself is 
briefly as follows :—A poor widow, left in extreme destitution, on a night-watch by 
the remains of her deceased husband, was lamenting the utter hopelessness of her 
situation, yet with that pious trust ever the solace of the right-minded, when suddenly a 
little bird flew in at the open window, and settled upon the head of the corpse. There it 
remained till day-break, when it flew into her bosom. It proved to be a strayed 
favourite, for which a handsome reward had been offered; thus relieving the widow’s 
immediate distress, and raising her up an opulent friend for the rest of her days. With 
this remarkable and pleasing anecdote the writer has been favoured by a talented friend, 
who has been much on the Continent, where it is well authenticated. 
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and an addition to the many wonderful proofs of Divine protection, I'm sure, 
madam, you'll kindly on my homely way of telling it ; particularly when 

ou call to mind that it isn’t always fine words that signify, but their meaning 
in the lesson they serve to convey.” 

It seemed to me quite impossible not to heartily concur with-the above 
reasoning, however, as my cottage-hostess had observed, simple its medium : 
and as the sun was by this time once more “glorious in his strength,” and 
a light refreshing breeze had very expeditiously swept the pathway, I deter- 
mined upon again pursuing my ramble. Accompanying my thanks, therefore, 
for the hospitality so timely rendered, “vith more solid tokens of acknowledg- 
ment, I turned from the cottage-door, with, I confess, my heart cheered, and 

irits all the lighter, for the tale to which I had just listened: for surely it is 
always pleasant to hear of merited reward, just restitution, and the acknow- 
ledgment of error, by repentance and amendment. “Yes,” I mentally 
ejaculated, “surely the rain is over and gone, and the flowers appear on the 
earth, when hearts thus unfold to the wakening light‘from heaven.” It was in 
this pleasing frame that I paused to contemplate that’ redeeming loveliness of 
all earthly storms, the glorious heaven-tinted arch—type declared of His im- 
mutable covenant, who hath “set his bow in the clouds, as a sign for perpetual 
generations,” that “war shall cease to all the ends of the earth,” and “the 
voice of the turtle be heard in our land.” 





ODE TO JUNE. 


Monrtu of the lovely Rose! 
Whose lips of perfume, and of Summer joys, 
Speak with an universal tongue ; 
Kind antidote to Winter and its woes, 
That with a sunny charm that never cloys, 
And with a lustrous beam on all things flung, 
Sends forth sweet Nature in a guise so gay, 
As if the earth held general holiday,— 
How the pulse quickens, 
And the heart beats high ; 
How sickness sickens 
Into ruddy health, 
As the unclouded sky 
Unfurls its canopy of brightest blue, 
Spread o’er the treasury of thy commonwealth. 
Birds, Beasts, and Man 
Feel the strong impulse of the glowing scene ; 
Each living atom of Creation’s plan, 
Beheld by philosophic eye serene, 
Seems maddened to the view. 
In every sphere, ‘position, place, and station, 
Joy holds dominion o’er a smiling nation. 
Portat or Summee! for thou truly art 
The door that leads to Flora’s flowery shrine— 
Some might be tempted much to thee by 
Unthank’d, and all unsung ; but ‘ 
Must not thus alight thy golden month divine. 
Tn haste I’ve flung this simple rosary, 
Wove from the gushing homage of my heart: 
For Hearn, for HAPPINESS, for MIND IN TUNE, 
Still will I sing thy praises—lovely, lovely June. 
3 F 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


OF 


THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


EDWARD I., ATHELSTAN, EDMUND I., EDRED, EDWY, EDGAR, EDWARD 
Il., ETHELRED II., EDMUND II. 


Tue history of the monarch is the history of the age in which he lives. Some 
sovereigns exert an influence, far and wide, not only over their own country, but 
over the dominions of foreign potentates; others are content to follow in the 
tracks of their predecessors, caring little about their subjects’ wants, apathetic 
upon all matters affecting the public weal, satisfying every lawless inclination 
and vice, and leaving the kingdom to be governed by the sycophant courtiers 
who pander to their vicious tastes. Such were the kings from whom the ranks 
of despots and tyrants have been recruited, who have retarded, instead of ad- 
vanced, their country’s welfare, and who have ever formed the stumbling- 
blocks to the progress of civilisation. Such, too, were some of the monarchs 
whose names are placed at the head of this article. 

Edward I., Alfred’s eldest son, ascended the throne in the year 901. His 
right to the crown was disputed by Ethelwald, the son of Ethelred I, but his 
claim was soon extinguished by his defeat and death, and that of several of his 
adherents, in an attack near uy. This victory enabled the king to conclude _ 
an advantageous peace with the disaffected East Anglian Danes, who, in com- 


mon with the Northumbrians, had proved themselves a very troublesome peo- 
ple. But success never forsook his military exertions. He reduced them to 
submission, obliged the Scottish king to re his supremacy, and, in 


conjunction with his heroic sister Ethelfled, devoted his energies to fortifying 
his dominions. Truly, the mantle of Alfred descended upon the person of this 
masculine-minded lady. For more than ten years she ruled the kingdom of 
Mercia with surprising wisdom; was ever foremost in quelling the Danish 
insurrections in her territory ; and, by her sound advice and comprehensive in- 
tellect, she not only aided Edward, but proved herself worthy of her illustrious 
ancestry. After her death, in 992, the Northumbrian Danes assailed her late 
dominions. The king’s troops, however, commanded by his sons, Athelstan, 
Edmund, and Edred, encountered them, and though they obtained no decided 
advantage, yet Mercia was freed from the presence of the invaders. A very 
important victory was shortly after gained over the Danes, who had penetrated 
into Wales, with the hope of conquering that country. A battle ensued in Sher- 
wood Forest, the insurgents were vanquished, and the heads of the two leaders 
fixed upon the gates of Chester ! 

At this period the pontifical power was materially felt in England. The ab- 
sence of bishops over the West Saxons provoked the displeasure of Pope For- 
mosus, who pronounced a malediction upon the king and his subjects. A coun- 
cil was immediately convened. Plegmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
despatched upon a pilgrimage to Rome, to bestow gifts upon his holiness (which 
of course appeased his anger), and on his return seven additional bishops were 
appointed to preside over the principal cities in Wessex. Would that ecclesias- 
tical affairs had occupied less of the public attention. The spirit of Christianity 
is complete toleration to all religious sects and classes, but it seems to have been 
the policy of the pope and his subordinates to expel every species of religion, 
except that of which they were the time-honoured representatives. 

Edward died at Faringdon, in the twenty-fourth year of his reign, leaving 
his dominions in tranquillity and prosperity. Winchester Cathedral contains 
his remains. Though the son of the renowned Alfred, he did not inherit ‘his 
father’s manifold intellectual excellen ies. He was careful in the education of 
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his children, of whom there were five sons and nine daughters. One of his sons 
devoted himself to literature, and in that respect resembled his grandfather ; 
but, excepting Athelstan, their education did not exercise so beneficial an influ- 
ence over them as we might reasonably have anticipated. His administration 
was wise, vigorous, and on the whole successful; he fortified the principal 
towns, introduced improvements in the law, promoted the matrimonial alliance 
of the Continental sovereigns with the English royal family—one of his daugh- 
ters having become the consort of Charles, the French monarch—and conso- 
lidated his power by the favourable results of his numerous mili enter- 
prises. Though he held direct sway over a larger extent of territory than his 
redecessor, he appears to have kept his people in subjection more from the 
orce of his arms than from the esteem with which they regarded him. 

Athelstan, his eldest son, having been elected king, was crowned by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the market-place of Kingston-upon-Thames, a.p. 925. 
He was born in the year 895, and, from his engaging manners, as well as con- 
siderable mental endowments, he became a great favourite with his grandfather 
Alfred, who, according to William of Malmesbury, “devoutly prayed that his 
government might be prosperous,” and “ gave him a scarlet cloak, a belt studded 
with diamonds, and a Saxon sword with a golden scabbard.” In this courtly 
manner was the young prince dedicated to a mili life. He did not disap- 
point the favourable hopes that were entertained of his future administration, 
for shortly after his accession he rendered Northumberland still more tributary 
to Wessex than had previously been the case ; he demolished the Danish fortress 
erected at York, and distributed the spoils obtained by his conquests among his 
troops, thus weakening the Danish, but strengthening the English power. 
From the Welsh, who again attempted to throw off their allegiance, he exacted 
a yearly tribute of twenty pounds of gold, three hundred pounds of silver, and 
five thousand oxen, besides limiting the boun of their country to the river 
Wye, and that of the West Britons to the river Tamar. This last measure was 
necessary to repress the insurgent spirit of the Cornish men, some of whom, as 
well as those inhabiting the contiguous counties, having settled in Exeter, and 
shown themselves rather a formidable people, he compelled to evacuate that 
city; after which, he surrounded it with fortifications, and, from its favourable 
position as a place for commerce, it soon rose into importance, and became a 
wealthy trading town. 

There was, however, in Athelstan’s administration, a dark blot, which neither 
the extent of his munificence, nor the glory of his reign, will ever obliterate. 
We refer to his treatment of his eldest brother, Edwin. Though the latter 
repeatedly professed his fidelity and adherence, the king believed he sought to 
dethrone him; to avert which, he expelled him from the country, by placing 
him, and his presumed accomplice, in a boat, without rudder or oars, an 
committing them to the fury of the ocean. Edwin threw himself into the sea; 
but his attendant rescued his corpse, and by some means landed it near Dover. 
This escape, deemed by Athelstan a judgment of Providence for his inhuman 
deed, excited in the heart of the unnat brother great remorse ; and induced 
him to undergo a penance of seyen years, in the hope of expiating a crime of 
such magnitude. The old chronicler, William of Malmesbury, throws con- 
siderable doubt over the truth of this circumstance, on account of the affection 
which Athelstan evinced towards his other brothers, and the care which he 
exercised over their education ; but we see no reason to coincide in this opinion, 
especially as there are numerous instances on record, in which the ties of re- 
lationship have been disregarded and the most sacred promises broken, in order 
to obtain the object that ambition, or self-interest, may have prompted those 
concerned to possess. In the present case, Athelstan feared that his regal 
position might have been endangered by Edwin’s alleged hostility, and, there- 
fore, scrupled not to resort to any expedient which would rid him of his foe, 
although that foe was his brother. i 

We next find the English monarch quelling the storm which gathered in 
the dominions of Constantine, the Scotch king. He had formed the design, in 
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conjunction with a tributary prince, of invading Athelstan’s territories; but . 
the latter soon restored peace, and, as an earnest of his intentions to submit 
to the conqueror’s authority, Constantine sent his son with numerous pre- 
sents to the West-Saxon Court. During the interregnum of tranquillity that 
now followed, Athelstan aided his nephew, Louis IV. (son of Charles the 
Simple), in establishing him on the French throne. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, the Scotch king, with several of the neighbouring chiefs, and a large body 
of Danish pirates, entered into a coalition to descend upon the northern part 
of England ; and, after four years of active preparation, they commenced the 
campaign by sailing up the Humber in six hundred and fifteen ships, computed 
to contain thirty thousand troops. A battle ensued at Brunsbury, where 
Athelstan, surrounded by a brave and large army, overthrew the enemy : the 
engagement continued from sunrise to sunset—a great number of the assailants 
perished, including five kings, twelve earls, and warriors of minor rank. Con- 
stantine escaped, but his eldest son was killed. The fame of this victory has 
been celebrated in poetry by the Saxon bards: they have commemorated the 
exploit in enthusiastic language, and handed it down to posterity as a matter 
worthy of exciting the “spirit of song.” : 

Athelstan_ having now calmed all opposition, held the sceptre in the utmost 
security. Not only was his sovereignty over England readily akon 
but the important position. which the island assumed by the supremacy of his 
arms, led. the European monarchs to re him with more than ordinary 
_admiration. Harold, King of Norway, whose son, Haco, was educated at the 
Saxon court, presented him with a ship, having a golden prow, sails of costly 
manufacture, and surrounded with gilded shields. Harold’s ambassadors were 
entertained at York, in a style of magnificence, that proved the wealth which 
the country possessed. 

This singularly-fortunate prince died on the 22nd of October, a. p. 940, at 
the age of” forty-six; and after an admirable reign of fifteen years. The 


brilliant character of his administration, both with respect to civil and military 


affairs, will challenge comparison with that of many of his most able prede- 
cessors. Ile promoted learning, commerce, and agriculture, regarded with 
special attention the rights of the poor, modified the = Ky enactments, 
and gave large donations to the church, for which the monkish historians have 
not failed to depict his life in glowing colours. Much of the splendour asso- 
ciated with his name arose from the connections which his sisters, with his 
wish, formed with the Continental sovereigns; one of them having married 
Otho the Great, Emperor of Germany, who governed with vigour and success 
for thirty-seven years, while some of the rest were allied to princes of less 
renown. Athelstan’s body was taken from Gloucester (where he died), and 
interred at Malmesbury. We cannot more ap napeetnly. conclude this sketch 
than by quoting a few lines from an Anglo-Saxon poet, written on the 
occasion of his coronation, and to the truth of which the hero’s life bore 
ample testimony :— 
* Of royal race, a noble stem 

Has chased our darkness like a gem : 

Great Athelstan, his country’s pride, 

Whose virtue never turns aside ; 

Sent by his father to the schools— 

Patient he bore their rigid rules ; 

Next clothed in youth’s attractive charms, 

Studied the harsher lore of arms, 

Which soon confessed his knowledge keen, 

As after in the sovereign seen ; 

And called to guide the regal helm, 

Like Edward, wisely ruled the realm.” * 


Edmund the First, surnamed the Elder, succeeded to the throne, which his 
brother Athelstan had occupied with so much glory to himself and benefit to 


* William of Malmesbury’s chronicle. 
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the country at large, at the age of nineteen years, having been born in 922. 
Though young, he had given proofs of his military knowledge at the battle of 
Brunsbury ; and it was not long before his skill in arms was still further tested 
in a battle at Tamworth against the Northumbrian and Mercian Danes, who 
had united their forces under the command of Anlaf. The English suffered a 
defeat, but shortly afterwards the Danish leader died, and thus relieved Edmund 
from an ms whose bravery and influence with his countrymen rendered 
him somewhat of a rival to the Saxon crown. With s removal the 
northmen, like a vessel without a rudder, knew not what course to pursue 
other than submitting to the king’s authority. They adopted this alternative, 
and Edmund having subdued Cumberland, over which a hostile independent 
chieftain had reigned, assigned it to Malcolm, king of Scotland, on condition of 
his performing military service. The period of tranquillity, however, that now 
ensued the monarch did not long enjoy. He was stabbed by Leofa, a returned 
criminal, at the feast of St. Augustine, after a reign of about six years. He 
was buried with great pomp at Glastonbury, in the church which his gifts had 
made so rich, and his privileges so powerful. The ecclesiastical writers have 
not neglected to extol him, for the munificence and protection that he bestowed 
on, and extended to, their religion. His short administration was not distin- 
guished by any circumstances worthy of particular comment. The youthful 
warrior and sovereign closed his career ere he perceived the wants of his © 


ple. 

ris brother Edred was called by the General Assembly to fill the vacant 
throne ; Edmund’s sons being then (946) in infancy. Fresh disturbances broke 
out in the North, but the king, possessing the martial spirit of his ancestors, 
reduced the insurgent Northumbrians and Scots to submission, imprisoned 
Wulstan, Archbishop of York, on account of his having instigated the Danish 
revolt, and obliged Malcolm to observe thetreaty concluded with his predecessor. 
We may justly ascribe much of Edred’s vigorous government to his Chancellor 
Turketul, and to Dunstan, the ambitious abbot of Glastonbury. The former, 
whose functions corresponded somewhat to those of the present Home Secre- 
tary’s, fought bravely at the battle of Brunsbury, retained his appointments 
during the three preceding reigns, but relinquished, with Edred’s consent, the 
turmoils of war and the state for the peaceful retirement of Croyland Abbey. 
This ancient building, which had sustained, and was doomed to sustain, so much 
injury from the Danes, he restored to its pristine magnificence, and there, 
amidst the shelter and repose that the monastery afforded him, he closed his 
life in the year 975. In Dunstan we perceive a character cast in a different 
mould. He was the crafty designing ecclesiastic, the ambitious statesman, and 
the all-powerful prelate. Born in 925, his career of sixty-three years formed a 
prominent era in lish history. The advancement of his sect was the secret 
of his actions : to this end he devoted his undoubted abilities; for this object 
he sacrificed character and the love of his fellow creatures. But notwithstand- 
ing the high sacerdotal offices which he filled, the extent of his influence and 
the ardour of his religious zeal, the hypocritical motives of his conduct were 
fathomed, and the veil that shrouded his many failings was unceremoniously 
torn down by a discerning public. To use the words of Sir Walter Scott, he 
finished his days “ unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 

Edred, after holding the reins of government nine years, died at Frome in 
955, and was buried at Winchester. In him the monks lost a patron who had 
uniformly acceded to their requests; we believe not so much from conviction, as 
from the immense sway which Dunstan exerted over a mind enfeebled by a 
weak constitution. 

The vacant crown now reverted to Edwy, the son of Edmund I. ; but owing 
to his youth (being only sixteen years of age), the government devolved prin- 
cipally upon other persons, of whom Dunstan was the leader both in civil 
and ecclesiastical affairs. His disgraceful procedure on the occasion of Edwy’s 
coronation is, no doubt, fresh in our readers’ recollection. Not contented with 
invading the privacy of his royal master, he instigated his pitiful supporters to 
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persecute his innocent and beautiful queen, Elgiva, to perpetrate the most 
barbarous cruelties, from the sufferings induced by which, death soon happily 
relieved her. And this, too, was enacted under the guise of piety, the mask of 
religion, and the blind belief that they were following the precepts of their 
sacred creed! But Edwy, in rc of his youth, could not rook Dunstan’s 
rude insolence, in dragging him from the companionship of his beloved Elgiva, 
to the noisy hall in which the prelate and his friends were banqueting after 
their sovereign’s coronation. He requested an account of the treasure that 
Edred had left in charge at Glastonbury Abbey, a question which Dunstan 
evaded answering by leaving the country. One would have thought that with 
his nee order would have been restored; but his influence extended so far, 
that the clergy, deeming the king to have been the cause of his removal, excited 
hostility towards Edwy and his advisers; Mercia and Northumberland rose to 
arms, and elected as their ruler his brother Edgar, a prince only fourteen _ 
old. On the adoption of this measure Dunstan returned from exile, placed him- 
self at the head of young Edgar, and procured his elevation to the highest eccle- 
siastical and secular stations. Of that revolution, Edwy was in no trifling degree 
the cause: he had so persecuted the monks by sequestrating their property, 
that they naturally thought their extinction was inevitable, and therefore en- 
deavoured to raise to the throne a member of the royal family who would 
promote their interests. But Edwy’s reign soon terminated. The complica- 
tion of difficulties which thus surrounded his path proved too formidable for 
his youthful capacities. From their effects he died, after wearing the imperial 
diadem four years. His remains rest in Westminster Abbey. In viewing his 
brief administration we must use great leniency. Unaccustomed to the cares 
and turmoil of a throne, dierrounded by a powerful clergy whose influence per- 
vaded all classes, and over whom presided an aspiring designing prelate, we do 
not feel surprised that so young a king should have failed in maintaining tran- 
quillity and prosperity. Before, too, he had obtained that share of wisdom 
which would have enabled him to retrieve his early errors, he fell a sacrifice to 
the ills that his enemies had in some measure produced. Seeing, then, that his 
defects were not those of cruelty, oppression, or licentiousness, let us not load 
his name with opprobrium ; but rather drop the mantle of charity over one 
whose good qualities and mental capacities were obscured and perverted by his 
i i counsellors. 


bigote 

‘Edgar, who was born in the year 942, succeeded to the vacant throne A.D. 
959. The events of this reign have distinguished it far and wide, not less for 
its vigour and glory than for the assistance afforded to Dunstan in his _— 
ing monastic rg, Edgar owed his elevation to the clergy, and of them 


was ever a most liberal and devoted partisan. His early years were passed 
among the Mercian Danes, into the phi elm of whose customs he thus be- 
came initiated ; and on assuming the regal functions, he showed that his inter- 
course with the Northmen had rendered him not only conversant with their 
various peculiarities of character, but considerate of the different distinc- 
tions existing in his other subjects. The favourable nature of Dunstan’s pre- 
diction at the time of his birth was fully verified in his after life: his prophecy, 
which he represented to have received from angelic lips, being to this effect :— 
“* Peace to England so long as this child shall reign, and our Dunstan sur- 
vives!” Edgar's military deeds were very successful. He marched into Wales 
to punish the king for neglecting to pay the tribute imposed since Athelstan’s 
reign ; reduced to subjection the Northumbrian Danes, as well as the refractory 
Scotch and Irish, of whose capital, Dublin, at that time a resort of the Danes, 
he obtained possession. He stationed fleets on the coasts, maintained the tran- 
quillity of the northern parts of England by retaining troops in those districts, 
made a journey twice a year throu Rout his dominions to inquire into and cor- 
rect abuses; held annual reviews of the naval forces, so that the posture of de- 
fence which the island presented effectually averted foreign invasion and internal 
rebellion. Indeed, so extensive was his power, that eight princes eer 
his supremacy ; and, more than this, to prove that they were in every respect hi 
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vassals, they rowed him on the river Dee, an occurrence which the country never 
before witnessed. No monarch had previously ter reason to be designated 
King of England than Edgar. The policy of his administration (excepting his 
extreme partiality to the monks), was deserving of no little praise. He en- 
couraged the settlement of foreigners whose presence would be likely to advance 
civilisation, fostered the growth of commerce, and in order to destroy the 
large number of wolves that infested Wales, he changed the tribute payable by 
that kingdom into an annual contribution of three hundred wolves’ oa a 
measure which soon extirpated that animal. The coinage having become much 
depreciated, he restored it to the former value by anew issue. The public se- 
curity, owing to the rigour of the penal laws, was very great. The wants of 
the poor received his care; so that, altogether, the country attained to a high 
state of prosperity. 

In religious matters was the tool of Dunstan. That rare Christian (!) 
endeavoured to supplant the existing system of monachism, which allowed the 
prloets a justifiable degree of licence, by the strict Benedictine order ; and the 

ing, knowing that his secure retention of the crown depended upon seconding 
the prelate’s wishes, became involved in the religious revolution which now 
shattered the old ecclesiastical régime. The secular clergy were deprived of 
their benefices, the austere principles of Dunstan established, forty-seven ad- 
ditional monasteries erected, and ancient charters forged, in order to swell the 
immunities and privileges of the religious institutions. The promotion of such 
a system on the part of Edgar of course excited the warm admiration of the 
fanatic Dunstan and his followers, who, under the guise of pre sanctity, 
expelled the former clergy, the nature of whose creed, though by no means 
free from the vices inseparable to a dark age, partook more of the spirit of 
Christianity than the severe and rigorous character of the Benedictine rule. 
But notwithstanding the king’s support of the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
measures in abolishing all social enjoyments among religious orders, there have 
been few sovereigns whose licentiousness and open immorality deserve more 
unqualified censure. We shall not enter into a description of his numerous 
amours : the details are recorded in the historic page in regular and disgraceful 
succession. Against the commission of these outrages on humanity, neither 
Dunstan nor the other exponents of his principles ever raised a protest ; they 
were too well contented with enjoying the fruits of Edgar’s munificence to 
dream of opposing the lusts of their royal patron. If such were the results 
which flowed from an observance of the ecclesiastical doctrines of the middle 
ages, what a Herculean task the intrepid and noble Reformers spent their lives 
in accomplishing. Posterity owes an inextinguishable debt of gratitude to 
those men, who so thoroughly swept away the religious rubbish of centuries ! 

Edgar died a.p. 975, at the age of thirty-three, and after a reign of sixteen 
years. He left two sons, Edward and Ethelred, both of whom succeeded to the 
throne, and one daughter, who entered a convent. In glancing at his govern- 
ment, we feel bound to bestow upon it a high panegyric. He ruled peacefull 
and successfully for a considerable period, and extended his sway over the whole 
island. His adselaiateation procured respect both at home and abroad. We do 
not coincide with the opinion of the old chroniclers. They have exalted his 
character to a degree totally incompatible with his life ; they have not even stig- 
matised his licentiousness, but were so blind to his faults that his most glaring 
improprieties have been passed over in silence. pry it may appear a 
paradox, Edgar was at once the glory and the disgrace of his country. 

Edward II., surnamed the Martyr, the son of the late king, was consecrated 
by Dunstan in the year 975. Like his predecessor, the regal diadem was placed 
upon his brow at a very early age, and to this circumstance we attribute, in some 
measure, the misfortunes of his reign. The peace of his dominions was dis- 
turbed by the struggle for supremacy between the secular clergy and the Bene- 
dictine monks, and. oe the ambitious designs of his step-mother, Elfrida, who, 
Pe yr ses, his uniformly kind and generous treatment towards her, wished 
her infant son Ethelred to occupy the nes, in order that she might then act 
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as regent, . It was ‘not long ere her ¢ruel and treachéroas: attempt) te remevd 
Edward met with success. After having been-engaged ‘in the chase; he stopped 
at Corfe Castle (her residence at that'time) te queneh his thinet,andiwhile déing 
so'an attendant, acting upon her instructions, stabbed. the:youthfal:prince: :oHe 
immediately put spurs to his horse, so as to rejoin his! companions; Butsend 4 
bility having soon fled, he fell from the saddle. His lifeless body! was found by 
his friends, interred at Wareham, and subsequently:removed:to S 
The tragical end which thus terminated the career‘of Edward ELwas the'reason 
of his being called the Martyr. Never was such a désignation miore justly. 
applied, never was:a deed more unmerited or barbarous.» !* oes) Yo veh s rovie 
thelred IL, the son of Edgar, a prince of nine years of age, was 'erownel:by. 
Dunstan, at. Kingston-on-Thames, a.p. 978. . The: memorable ‘events of this 
reign will ever render it one of peculiar importance... They were:predicteduby 
that prelate; his pro became interwoven into the public mind; and, befere 
the king’s death, reeeived ample verification. To Dunstan the | ‘listened 
with as much devotedness as did the followers of Mahomet; to! him looked 
for ai and counsel, eo that after his demise, in the yenr 988, the ‘intellect: that. 
had ruled with such energy for so long a: period: into merited oblivion, and 
the fabric of religion that his zeal and ability had'raised fell from its.once com~ 
manding eminence. {sor orl} fo} It9797 
Ethelred’s coronation was a scene in which Dunstan'exhibited a:spirit-of aver- 
sion to the boyish monarch. unworthy: of so influential a person. osense of; 
loyalty should have. prevented such a ‘denunciation as the following ;!s0 sub 
versive of peace; so pregnant with evil:—* Even as by the death of'thy: brother. 
thou didst aspire to the kingdomy, hear the decree of Heaven. »The,sin' of thy! 
wicked. mother and of her accomplices shall rest upon thy head ; and stich 'idis- 
asters shall fall upon the English as they have never yet: suffered from theideys 
when they first came into the isle of Britain even until the present time.” Ber: 
fore long these gloomy prognostications were confirmed by fact. ‘The Danes under} 
the command of Sweyn (son. of the Danish. monarch), landed, at Southampe: 
ton, and desolated the coast; in 982. repeated their. visit, plundered the see 3 
from. the pe § to. the Thames ; in 991 descended u eat eae but left: 
on condition of .receiving,a subsidy of ten thousand \pounds., This, impoliti¢: 
measure effectually ensured their. return. In 993 they entered the Humber, 
and ravaged the northern part of England; the following year they landed in: 
Wessex, marched to London, were defeated by the valiant. citizens, exacted a fur+, 
ther sum of sixteen thousand pounds; next carried their inroads into the western: 
counties, destroyed the beautiful abbey of Tavistock, killing alike the.innocent' 
and the guilty, respecting neither beauty nor infancy, neither sanctity mor‘old: 
age. But we have not arrived, at. the close of the mournful ;reeital.»;Eheyi 
in ravaged Hampshire and: the adjoining counties, received, another payment, 
of twenty-four thousand eeande to suspend hostilities, repeated)their, attacks it; 
the year 1003, till at last Ethelred and. his subjects, having become thoroughly: 
dispirited, concluded a treaty. of by surrendering -sixteen, counties, ‘and, 
paying forty-cight thousand pounds, in addition to almost:as large sum persed, 
into the Danish coffers shortly before. This occurred. in 1010. \ ‘Three, years, 
afterwards, bereft of friends, troops, and, influenee; the Danes | having,brokeni, 
faith, re-commenaced their ravages, and the people haying acknowledged theisn- 
premacy of Sweyn,and his son Canute, Ethelred fled with his consort ,and.chil-; 
dren to, his. brother-in-law, Richard of Normandy... A,few i a to 
arrival Sweyn died, and, though Canute was immediately: elected king), by hie; 
countrymen, the ex-monarch: responded. so quickly ‘to his people's wish that he; 
should again place himself at their head; that the ‘Danish: general, surpri ti 
his return, and the ardour with which the English theiz. itary 
1015, however, Canute, at the suggestion. 
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sovereign regarded the recently-acquired dominions of 
bly lost, and sailed for Denmark. in 
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one of his subjects, invaded the island with a fleet of two hundred vessels, 
equipped in the most. complete manner,,and. conveying soldiers inspired with 
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bravery and devotion to their leader. On landing, the Danes formerly in Ethel- 
red’s service forsook their colours, and thus increased the ranks of the enemy. 

During this time, the king had been suffering from illness at Corsham, from 
whence he removed to London, where he closed his disastrous reign on the 
12th of March, 1016, at the age of forty-six. He was buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. His queen, Emma, with her two sons, returned to Normandy, her 
native land. In the meanwhile the brave Edmund Ironside was proclaimed 
his father’s successor. He at once collected his forces, and routed the Danes 
at Penn, in Dorsetshire; encountered them near Chipping Norton, where, 
after a day of desperate fighting, darkness and fatigue terminated the engage- 
ment; repulsed Canute at London—and would have vanquished him at the 
memorable battle ‘of Assingdon but for the treachery of Edric, who, at 
Canute’s command, joined the English forces, for the ~~ of betraying 
them. Though defeated, and the flower of his army slain, und’s remain- 
ing soldiers rallied round him with the intention of again meeting the enemy. 
Here, however, the king’s humanity saved the country from rivers of blood 
shed: he challe Canute to a single combat; the proposal was accepted ; 
but the Dane, finding his eer the most valiant, suggested, by ray of 
terminating the contest, that land should be divided—the northern half to 
revert to him, the southern to Edmund. The respective armies, as well as the 
brave Ironside, consented to the measure; and hope, ever buoyant, led the 
people to believe that peace would be the result of this coalition. But the 
death of Edmund (some oy — hand of an assassin), on the 30th of 
November, 1017, placed the English sceptre in the power of Canute. Glaston- 
bury Abbey received the remains of this able warrior. 

Of Ethelred II. we entertain a very unfavourable opinion. Few cir- 
cumstances exist to counterbalance the impolicy and weakness of his unhappy 
reign. His exertions to repel the Danes seldom succeeded—his measures were 
feeble—neither ada to meet the difficulties he wished to remove, nor, when 
suited to the end (which was occasionally the case), were they energetically 
carried out. What measure could be more barbarous and unwise than to 
massacre all the Danes in his dominions? To this cruel expedient we ascribe 
the augmented power of that nation in Britain: it filled them with bitter 
animosity against the English, and revenge, as much as the acquisition of new 
territory, henceforth became their object. Then, again, his successive pur- 
chases of peace by large sums of money, amounting in the aggregate to 
134,000/., his flight from the field of danger, when his regal position, and that 
love of country which should exist in every man’s breast, might have dictated 
a different course ; his mean retaliation on Alfric’s son, while he was perfectly 
innocent of participating in his father’s treachery, are acts which admit of no 
justification or iation. Through them he lost the support and popularity 
of his people, and acquired the very suitable cognomen of Ethelred the 
Unready. Edmund, the last of that once-heroic Germanic race 6f kings, did 
much to extricate his countrymen from Danish domination, but perished, after 
earning a fame pure and unsullied, and ere an occasion offered for testing those 
qualities which, we are sure, would have distinguished him as eminently in the 
discharge of civil duties as on the battle-field. 

Thus terminated, for a time, the Anglo-Saxon dynasty. Its downfal we can 
trace to several causes: the incom cy of many of the later soverei the 
religious struggles which so long disturbed the peace of the nation—and the de- 
termined character of the Danes. Had the people adopted and acted upon the 
motto, “ Union is strength,” the enemy might have been driven from the 
island; but, placing little confidence in their king, and disorganised by ecclesias- 
tical disputes, they allowed their country to be overrun by a horde of brave 
but barbarous Northmen, whose mission was emphatically conquest, plunder, 
and destruction ! 


* The Saxon chronicle states the 23rd of April. 
3 6G 














THE VISION OF THE THAMES. 
A LEGEND OF CREMORNE. 
By E. L. BLANCHARD. 


Cuarter I.—Tne Wuirtsun Fesrivat. 


When the sun rose on the 10th of June, 1601, the first of his beams that fell 
upon a holiday group on the banks of the Thames must have yielded a reward 
for solar punctuality in an ample illustration of the pleasures of early rising. 
It was the dawn of the festival of Whit-Monday, and, busily occupied in the 
reparation of garlands for the coming festivity, a joyqys party of laughing 
ias-oved maidens were gathered round the Abbot’s-green that abutted on the 
river near to the spot where the old bridge of Battersea is now situated. 
Flowers were scattered profusely around them, for they had begun with the 
earliest gleam of dawn to collect their materials; and as fresh floral contribu- 
tions poured in from the new comers, there was a hearty welcome to their 
assistants, and a murmur of delight at the variegated colours of their offerings 
that mingled pleasantly with the rush of rivulet and trill of lark that made 
sweet music in the morning sunshine. Honeysuckle and wild roses were woven 
by taper fingers into many a leafy chaplet that was enriched besides with the 
rarer flowers of the parterre ; and the air, heavy with the exhaled fragrance, 
became an mae nd of perfume that was as potent an ancesthetic agent in 
the absorption of every symptom of care as the modern chloroform, and far 
preferable to breathe. And then, whilst the merry sounds of laughter rose at 
intervals from the cheerful throng, the sun rose higher into the cloudless sky, 
and apparently entering into the spirit of the scene, cast a bright reflection 
of himself into the sparkling river, and sent a sunny smile in every ripple that 
lanced along the sedgy margin, whilst his rays, gleaming among the flowers, 
it up their glowing leaves, glistening with the dew, into a blaze of coloured 
brilliancy, and ran like molten gold through the glossy tresses of the damsels 
who were successfully trying to set them both off to the best advantage: Birds 
carolled joyously from the neighbouring boughs—bees and dragon-flies went 
booming past on a merry mission of enjoyment—and from the long thin blades 
of grass there came a buzzing chorus of conviviality that showed the smaller 
flies of the insect tribe were blithely participating in the general hilarity, and 
fully aware of the seasonable sports that were to distinguish the coming day. 
It was just that kind of landscape which a poet ora painter would have been 
delighted to'embody and perpetuate ; and the forms and features of the Re 
quaintly attired in the old English costume of the period, and grouped with'an 
eye to the picturesque, would have doubtless been the very focus of attraction 
at the next Royal Academy. Behind the lofty grove of elms and poplars that 
sheltered this assemblage of cheerful hearts and industrious hands  rose’the 
sombre towers of Urlscot Hall, the gloomy mansion of the Lord De Verig- 
Iumme, a nobleman descended in a direct line from the honourable family of 
the Bluedevilles, who came over to this country with William the Conqueror 
in the November after the invasion. After the dissolution of the monasteriés 
by Henry VIII., the grandfather of the present De Verighumme ‘had been 

resented with the ruins of the monastic edifice that then oceu dts.site, and 

e, having something of a taste for architecture, had converted them: into the 
mansion afterwards known as Urlscot Hall, which had retained all'the solemnity 
of the original structure, without—if the gossips of the neighbourhood) said 
sooth—any of the sanctity attached to the edifice it had superseded. ‘ The noble 
lord who was the owner of these’ possessions at the period to which our’ vera- 
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cious chronicle refers, bore, in fact, a character that, notwithstanding alleged 
calumnies, was manifestly too bad to be taken away by anybody. The precise 
crimes, indeed, of which he had been guilty no one distinctly knew, but his 
reserved and repulsive demeanour, his avowed antipathy to all innocent recrea- 
tions, and, above all, his oppressive ordinance that no sport or pastime should 
take place within the range of his domains, had conspired to render him par- 
ticularly unpopular with the residents in the district, who were naturally prone 
to the exercise of such diversions as were then in vogue. Never had the 
radiance of a smile been seen fe ar the features of a Veriglumme within the 
memory of the most elderly inhabitant; and a laugh heard within the pre- 
cincts of the estate would have created an excitement far beyond an announce- 
ment of the most astounding novelty. In person his appearance was charac- 
teristic of his morose habits, and his short, thickset figure, beetling eyebrows, 
and stern, vinagred features were so far from creating a prepossession in hi 

favour, that those who saw him joined wishfully in the opinion of the Prince 
of Denmark, and fervently hoped that they ne’er should “ look upon his like 


But, as if to exemplify the profound axiom that extremes meet, there also 
dwelt within these walls of the Veriglummes a young relative of the noble 
lord, who was the very antithesis of him we have described. Mistress Mabel— 
or the Ladye Mabel, as she was styled in the neighbourhood, from a current 
belief that she was the rightful heir to the estate, and only excluded from its 

ion by the machinations of her misanthropic uncle—was just then in 
o twentieth year, and in the full possession of the most bewitching charms 
that ever oon up the aggregate of female loveliness. A round expressive 
face, lit up. by two dark eyes flashing with intelligence, and a mouth associated 
with that roguish dimple so indicative of a a ge for pleasantry, gave 
evidence of a temperament far removed from that which acterised the 
head of the family... Often had she stolen away from the mansion to mingle in 
the joyous pastimes of the country people, who regarded her with a feeling in 
which both reverence and affection were blended, and on one amongst them 
she had bestowed such an unequivocal preference in the song and dance that 
had nearly turned the head of the chosen swain for joy and the heads of the 
rest for jealousy. But as the opportunities for such furtive enjoyment were 
rare, the report. that destined the hand of the involuntary recluse to some 
powerful noble at, court, was pretty generally believed, and strengthened by 
the proceedings of De Veriglumme Have lf, who set now a stricter watch than 
ever over the actions of his supposed niece, Such were the principal inmates 
of the melancholy mansion that now flung its massive shadow athwart the 
daisied grass, and formed a contrast as marked as the light and shade which 
were thus typified and produced by its reflection. 

The last. wreath had been woven, the ribands—with colours as variegated as 
the blossoms they united—had been twined round the last garland ; and ag the 
sonorous chimes, of old Chelsea Church proclaimed the transit of the eighth 
hour, the preparations were pronounced complete, and the merry party rose to 
proceed to the scene of their festivities, a broad arena of green sward sloping 
down to the river, and forming the southern boundary of the Veriglumme 
estate. Though this was contrary to the expeenad mandate of the noble 
owner, it was not deemed probable that he would interfere with the holding of 
a festival so time-hono as.that of Whitsuntide, and which had been cele- 
brated.on that spot for more than a century before; so light of heart and fleet 
of foot went the holiday-makers in that direction, and a few minutes sufficed 
to bring them to the spot where the expectant swains and villagers of the 
neighbourhood had already assembled to await the floral devices symbolical of 
the arrival of ‘ Jolly June.” A joyous shout of congratulation heralded their 


approach. 
“ Huzza!” cried Will Eyenden, better known under his soubriquet of “ Will 
of the Willows,” which had been bestowed upon him from his temporary 
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employment as basket-maker among the~osier-beds of Chiswick >:shurza! 
my merry camaradoes. Here's a choice collection-of Nature's fairest: gifts 
women and flowers! and, by my troth, ye shal} hardly; tell the carnations from 
their cheeks, the roses from their lips, or the lily from the brow that ‘so rivals 
it in whiteness... What says my friend of the ferry—my gallant water-duck, 
Hal Bowyer ?” ia moge eR WE 

“In truth, Master Will,” cried the party addressed—a oune waterman, who 
was ever the first to attend the ferry and the last to forget the fair—-as the 
damsels were now mingling with the party, “ I:know not which’ to»admire 
most-—the beauty of the one or the unrivalled charms of the other’; they have 
both my adoration and admiration.” otk int 

“Well said!” chimed in a third, robed ina more motley garb than his :com- 
panions, for what says the poet ?— 1 

* Woman’s love is like:a flower, 
Born for dark or sunny skies— 
Nursed, it brightens every hour : 
Blighted by neglect, it dies.” x 

“ There spoke the rhymes, not the reason, of our Lambeth Laureate—eh, my 
pet of Parnassus,” exclaimed the basket-maker. ’ 

‘“¢ And why not the reason ?” muttered the bard, detected in the quotation of 
one of his own stanzas. 

‘« Marry,. because, to my poor thinking, the love of woman resembles more one 
of. our own fine.oak trees—the English, oak— that. stands: rooted to, the spot 
where it grew, at once a shade and a shelter, and. the Jast. to. shed. its leaves 
when shaken by the winter’s storm.” di -wollt 

“ Treason against our master of the revels! Have at. him witha quipin 
return, Digby, or.i'faith we'll depose.thee forthwith,” laughed the young terra 
man, bringing the jest-loving bard into the front of the group and with: 
solemnity laying his hand on the wand which was the symbol. of. his dignity. «/ 

“Nay,” returned the personage who filled. the office to whieh allusion had 
been made, “I am_ ¢ontent:to. leave mine honest friend Will-o'the- Willows, to 
be judged by his own handicraft, for his argument. .is like one of his.own 
pel which derives. its only value from what is put into it. by,another hand 
than his own,” t hoviovat od 

A loud burst of laughter rewarded the sally of the speaker, and would, have 
doubtless elicited a retort in revenge, but at that moment was seen mpproaching 
the gaunt figure of Mumchantz, the steward of his lordship ; and,.as,the natuxe 
of his mission was easily diyined, a gin silence was preserved until) he came 
close upon the startled assemblage. ey were not suffered to remain long in 
doubt as to the nature of his communication. 2 paw book 

“ Out, ye mumming knaves and. varlets,” he began “ must the unholy sound 
of music ever profane the ears of those who. dwell. within’ these| -precinets? 
Have ye no respect for our authority——no obedience for our, orders+--ne memo 
for the ordinance that since his lordship hath ‘here taken up his-abode,! 


been well known to forbid all sports and. pastimes on this, hallowed territory:? 
Away all of ye, I say.” wit Yo som 


“* But, good Mumchantz—” mad .0nBo0¥ 

“Not a word—not a syllable... Would ye, have, me, so great a sharer im the 
sin as to behold a dance upon. these lands, without protesting) against euch 
iniquities with my hands upraised in. horror. Nay, tell.not; me of:your*old 
customs and privileges, they savour only, of ,Papistry, (and: ;sueh>likel) webs, to 
snare souls. Away, and take heed if ye must. thus. celebrate.the rites: of: theievil 
one that ye do it beyond earshot, ; she ood Lord Veriglumme, or fear the 
punishment that he hath in store for such offenders.” ‘sorttovot oman? 

“Does the fair Lady Mabel. sanction ,this, abolition of; pur\.oldest-custom ?” 
inquired the basket-maker, repressing with a, gesture the rising’ indignation of 
his companions. 


» Inga agys alo 


7 . ; ‘ forme ont ¢ ‘ 
“What. is that to thee, vile twister,of peeled wands?” xeturned thestewand. 
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“. The ‘hearts .of the young are: ever too eros toleap at’ the sound ‘of ‘# lute‘or 
the\jangle of a virginal. She is safe within the eastern turret, far away trom 
the influence of such pipings, wherein she hath, I confess, shown of late -mo 
interest:than befitted her station.” rai 

Enough !” ejaculated Evenden, ‘as the sinister form of the morose function- 
ary was seen slowly to move away back to the mansion. ‘ We will have our 
merriment yet—ay, and our morrice, too, upon the green, ere the sun shall shine 
upon the morrow ; but there is much to be done between this and then. It will 
be useless to thwart the churlish lord on his own 380 away with ye, lads 
and lasses, back to the Abbot’s-green, and have what sport ye will till sundown. 
Hal —— and I have business afoot, after despatching which we will: meet ‘ye 
at the old rendezvous; so fare-ye-well for the nonce—and mark, to-morrow sees 
our rights restored.” ‘is 

The speaker drew the waterman on one side as he finished his address, and, 
having whispered a few words of deep import’ in his ear, the two separated 
themselves from the rest; and, wer onward to the ferry, entered a boat, and 
were soon on their way across the river in the direction of Mortlake. 





Cuarter IIl.—Tue Macician. 


Tue ripples glanced along the surface of the tranquil stream, as the sculls dipped 
quickly into the water, and ‘sent a sparkling shower of feathery spray into the 
air, and’ in’ period only long enough for Evenden to mature his plans, and 
allow the interchange of some brief conversation thereanént, the boat arriyed at 
its ‘destination. Leaving his companion in charge of the wherry, Evenden 
sp to’ the bank, and pursued, by a circuitous path well-known to his prac- 
tised eps the road that led to a retired spot situated at the back of the ‘vil- 
lage.’ ‘Pausing ‘before a house'that, though still in good’ repair, bore evidence of 
having been erected at least some hundred years before, he was dbout ‘to give 
the usual/summons for admission, when a stalwart Hollander, retaining the ‘cos- 
tume’of his country, threw = the massive door, ‘and anticipated his’ demand. 
“Tam expected, it seems, Mynheer Van Booren,” said’ Evenden, smiling, ‘as 
he received the courteous salutation of the mysterious personage whi thus offi- 
ciated.» A’ zed * Yah !” followed by sonie pasteddiinical Wats, intimated 
he was right in his conjecture, and, threading the ae ofa long and gloomy 
lobby, he was thus ushered into the presence of one name was’ at that 
time held-in'mingled fear and veneration throughout England, being tio Yess than 
the redoubtable Dr. Dex, of necromantic memory. be 52, BRIG 
Around was scattered, in picturesque confusion, the usdal furnitare of a labo- 
ratory; wherein retorts and alembics, curiously-fabricated glisses and imple- 
ments of chemical application, were blended with marvellous machines of com- 
plicated construction.’ Though now borne down by age, and revealing ‘features 
inwhich the effets of profound study, and possibly the evidences of care and disap- 
pointment, were distinctly visible, there was nothing repulsive about the appear- 
ance of the venerable alchymist, and, surrounded by these attributes of his 
vocation, he might have readily been mistaken for either a polytechnic lecturer, 
or an eminent ‘professor of the art of lezerdemain about to Bive ito marvellous 
entertainment; after the fashion of the Doblers, Herrmanns, and Houdins of the 
present day. »Attired almost-to the feet‘in a long robe, embroidered with such 
mystic devites as ‘the electric! —— aré presumed to have Pag hoy din 
their signals, his figure appeared tall and majestic, an hohe bie to the 
—— “ere he entered ’at once upon the’ business which had brought 
em er. rl fo nt ' { pote, . a tile! =a 
' HhAindso the chrurlish lord of Urladot hath again’ stepped in Between our. peas 
santey end their harmless merriment,” exclaimed the learned doctor, still keeping 
his eyes intent on the smoky exhalation that was, slowly rising from a erucible 
at hisside!: Swiftly shall he learn that the gentle stream, pent up by force in 
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narrower channels, may destroy that in its fury which it would:-have: fertilised 
unrestrained. But the aid you come to seek shall be given, and there is that to 
follow which, a punishment to him, shall be a rich:reward for thee.:;-As the 
shadow of the eastern turret is cast by the moonlight on the withered trunk: of 
the fairy oak, be within the boundary of its congenial gloom, and thou wilt win 
a prize to-night which shall make the die worth casting for. You know the 
spot ?” 

“ At the end of the Abbot’s-mead, within an arrow’s flight from the apartment 
of the Ladye Mabel ?” 

“Right! Leave the remainder of the task to me, and fear not. The crim- 
son fume that begins to flicker in the crucible warns me that the task I had in 
hand is near completion. Join the companion of thy journey, and rest content 
with the information I have given thee.” 

Familiar with the habits of the astrologer, to whom he had from time to time 
rendered some essential services, Will Evenden paused not to inquire further, 
but, content with the terse communication and brief interview he had obtained, 
returned to the waterside, and imparting to Bowyer the result of his mission, so 
far, at least, as affected the en A of the Whitsun festivals, the swift strokes 
of the sculls soon brought them back to the place of their original embarkation. 





Cnuarter II].—Tue Mysteries or THE Future. 


A rew hours after the events just narrated the noble representative of the De 
Veriglummes was seated in the library of the old hall, endeavouring, from the 
few legal volumes it contained, to strengthen the power he had assumed by the 
authority of the law, when the arrival of Mumchantz cut asunder the thread of 
his dt eng and gave his meditations a turn which, perhaps, deserved 
another. 

“Did I not, caitiff, tell thee T would have no interruption in my studies?” 
growled his lordship, angrily, showing his old ferocity of disposition, though he 
began to turn over a new leafat the same time. 

“You are wanted below, my lord,” was the explanation. 

“Psha, my time isnot yet up!” answered the patrician, though evident mis- 
iving crossed his mind that the almanack and his own affairs wanted both 
ooking into. 

“Tt is not the—the gentleman your lordship expects,” stammered the stew- 
ard, looking cautiously around, “though, perhaps, somewhat akin ‘to him. 
The visitor is an astrologer, and his name is 

“ Fiddle-de ” 

“Dee!” added the official, unconsciously completing the sentence. 

“ Hum!” meditated the nobleman: “He is an empiric—a shallow impostor ; 
but, for the sake of public opinion, Mumchantz, you had better take care and 
show him up.” 

“ And the papers, my lord, connected with the estate?” 

“ T will look them over in the morning.” 

The careful functionary, thus admonished, gave up business and retired, 
leaving the nobleman to his book and the passage clear for the astrologer, who 
entered into conversation and the room simultaneously. 

“ At last, proud baron, we meet within the halls of Uriscot,” said the astrolo- 
ger, as he drew up his stately form before the wavering eyes of his'old  associ- 
ate; “ thrice have I before warned ye of your coming . ‘In Germany; 
in Austria, and in Holland, have I whispered in thine ear the words of wisdom, 
butin vain. Still do I find ye the same as of yore, wrapped in the shadow of'a 
dark spirit, and a destroyer of that happiness which thou can’st’ not enjoy thy- 
self.” sla 

“Why, then, again, this unnecessary attempt to pour thy wise counsel into 
an unwilling ear?” , 
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“| We always stuff a goose with what is »” pursued the incorrigible doctor ; 
“even so would I show thee, even aguinet shine inliondiom, how truly. have I 
before spoken, and how fruitless thine exertions shall be for the future. ld. thia 
magic talisman ; it contains within itself the visions of that which hath been and 
the seeds of that which shall be. Of the past your own conscience is a sufficient 
reflex; it is only with that which shall be hereafter seen, on the very spot-where 
your own sombre mansion is the blot on the fair district around, that we have 
now to deal. Behold! I know you cannot choose but gaze.” 

Placing on the table a small mirror, the surface of which presented the ap- 

of a polished stone, and of a jet black hue, the astrologer kindled a flame 
before it which suddenly shot forth clouds of dense, rolling smoke, that, creep- 
ing up the sides of the apartment, utterly excluded the lingering rays of twi- 
light and enveloped the nobleman and his mystic monitor in its gloomy folds. 
Presently the sonorous voice of Dee was heard through the darkness, calling 
attention to the coming change; and the heavy fumes rose like a curtain, dis- 
closing in the mirror—which had now become expanded to the full dimensions 
of the room,—a scene of singular beauty and animation. 

In the midst of a spacious arena, where the smoothly-shaven lawn was 
tastily contrasted with beds of t flowers, and fanciful structures. appro- 
priated to various purposes of refreshment and amusement rose through the 
opening in the dark green foliage, there was assembled a concourse of well- 
dressed people, who were evidently bent upon the pursuit of enjoyment, which, 
from the smiling and contented features around, seemed to have foo in most 
instances, fully obtained. _Umbrageous proves, sylyan avenues, cool and 
spocklions fountains, ge statues, and. parterres filled with the choicest 
plants, and intersected by broad gravelled pathways, exhibited on every side 
the signs of a superior taste and careful cultivation. From an elevated 
orchestra, of picturesque construction, there came at intervals upon the warm 
evening air the swelling melody of instruments which played, with a matchless 
taste, airs unfamiliar to the ears of the listening lord; but evidently, from their 
exquisite harmony, the composition of masters in their art. All seemed happy, 
the aspect of the place was one of enchantment, and the promenaders, as they. 
passed from one attractive. novelty to another, wore such a joyous demeanour 
that the cares and anxieties of life seemed under the magical influence of the 
place to:/have either been never felt, or for the time forgotten. 

“ Exquisite! What delicious music!” exclaimed De Veriglumme, enrap- 
tured with the picture presented to his entranced gaze, and feeling emotions 
hitherto a stranger to his heart. ‘Who. is the wealthy nobleman happy 
enough to possess so magnificent a property, and by what potent talisman do 
these people claim the right to participate in its varied beauties ?” 

“Nay,” cried Dee, with, something of enthusiasm in his tone; “the people 
shenoalans may be said to be the owners of the ground, and the lawf - 
sessors of all the delights that it affords, for simple is the agent that places 
these privileges at their command. A small circular war of silver, impressed 
with the features of royalty, is: deposited by those desire entrance at the 
outer gate, and free ingress is given.” 

“‘ Wonderful!” ejaculated the patrician; “and where will be the spot of 
earth on which this fairy-land will be created ?” 

“ On the limits of thine own estate,” rejoined the astrologer ; “there, where 
the effort was made, to. repress the amusements of thy humbler brethren, will 
be, developed. that. which. shall hereafter be allied to those associations that 
divert the minds, and, refine the tastes of the multitude. The wheels of time 
must. revolve, through nearly two centuries and a half ere these mighty changes 
can ¢eome.|to, pass. |, You,, and, those who have thought like you, that the 
heart.of man should reflect only the shadow, not. the sunshine, that falls around 
it, will only then learn that the more the happiness of a people is regarded, 
and the better.class.of recreations sanctioned and encouraged, the less will be 
the vices and excesses in which they will indulge. But look again—you 
behold it now under the aspect of night.” 
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The abashed nobleman once more bent. his eyes upon the ie mirrer, 6nd. 
saw the trees Retacned, vith lege of ecigeee, Maes, Suna il 
jewelled radiance of the of Aladdin; song and. laughter. 
through the leafy arcades, and the voice of an invisible poet. was. 
his green retreat, invoking the presence of visitors after some-such, flowing: 
fashion as the following :— . baisihss 

‘* Come, my loving beaux and belles, sighing swains and charming maids; 
Come and see how magic spells are flung around the verdant giades ;>'— 
Come, and shady groves admire, decked with summer's fairest flowers,» 
Hung with wreaths of coloured fire, lighting up life’s happiest hours; 
Come ; for none need be acquainted how Cremorne excels of old 
All that artist ever painted—all that poet ever told.” 


And then a lively quadrille drowned the remainder of the improvisation’and 
engaged the attention of the s tors, who thronged round the platform and 
shared the movements of the dance that followed, whilst a successionof 
attractions in other parts of the grounds supplied every tongue with a theme to 
dwell upon with delight. Sparkling coruscations of fireworks at last flashing 
through the air showed the entertainments were brought to a close, and ‘the 
murmurous sound of voices retreating through the illuminated avenue finally 
subsided into a stilly calm. Another instant, and all was darkness. 

“Excellent—admirable—encore!” vociferated the nobleman ; “ I am converted, 
Doctor ; the Whitsun festivals can be held as of yore, and I intend myself to 

Share in their sports for the future.” 

But there was no response to his appeal, and the dawn of morning:slowly 
lighting up the room, De Veriglumme looked around and found the Jearned Dee 
and the mirror of the mystic had disappeared. 


Caaprer IV.—Tue DenovEMeEnt. 


Puncrvat to the time and place es by the astrologer, Will Evenden had 
repaired to the fairy oak, whilst De Veriglumme was en: in beholding 
the revelatiens of the seer. Scarcely had the shadow of the tree moved an 
inch from the line indicated, ere,the Ladye Mabel, similarly apprised by the 
adroitness of Dr. Dee, came also to the same rendezvous. A few words—for 
love — a stenographic power of correspondence—sufficed to explain the 
cause that had brought them together, and express the meneame they felt in 
the interview. A fleet horse, provided for the occasion doubtless by the foresight 
of Van Booren, bore the fugitives to town, and the light of aiondon dawn 
saw them safely housed in the aristocratic region of Whitehall, And here— 
for the mystery begins to’ peep‘ out prematurely in of ‘us—the t 
Will Evenden turned out to be no: maker at all; butthe’young Viscount 
“4ywho had as- 
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Cremorne, was sold, i eecordance with ‘a family tradition lat when the perio 
predicted by Dee had —— it should be rendered ap for the Soe ml 
Tablie agammnaute: -That the true source of the origin of these as not 

n before made: known is: no-argument against the accuracy of our version— 
some facts,-like ‘celery; ‘flourish best in the dark—but, unwilling to‘put a re- 
straint upoi any tan's belief, we i a the reader our full consent to credit 

as much of the story ‘as he please. * 


i<We cannot withhold the tribute’of a marginal reference’ to the great liberality and 
judicious taste which has characterised the ‘proprietorship of Mr. J. Ellis, who has made’ 
Cremorne Gardens, : as a-place’ of | firstsclass ‘entertainnient, one'of ‘the ose boons'to' 
the ker that has ever been afforded. It is too mach the fashion to carp at 
these resorts, but any attraction that, can wile away. the Londoner, jaded with the fatigues 
of business, from the heated Metro and transport him, to:a fresher atmosphere’ and! 
livelier scene, is not to be slighted by. those who study either the health or. happiness of: 
the community. We believe the season now about commencing is, to. be distinguished, 
by a remarkable ¢ombination of novelties, among which some, “¢ tournaments, on; the 
Thames” are prominent | features. We trust a cqmuncoeamat SUCCASS » will attend the; 
enterprising lessee, who, mong the other excellent atra semen pal pen has made . 
this property remarkable as well for the beauty of its‘em ellishments ‘and the Variety of * 
its attractions as for the propriety with a it is ior st and the hg oy hour at 
which the entertainments terminate: ’: 
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H E V E R, 


A TALE THREE HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


By ALFRED BUNN. 


*Tis May once more—her garb of green 
Hath Nature mantled o’er the scene— 
The trees, surviving winter's blast, 
Beam in their wonted bloom at last, 
Waveless—for not the softest sigh 

That ever breath’d along the sky, 

At dawn of day, or at its close, 

Is heard to waken their repose— 

There is a fragrance in the air 

As if the flowers were floating there ; 
While far and near its minstrels throng, 
To break the stillness with their song! 
The nightingale’s first notes instil 

Its partner’s answer, sweeter still, 

The quav’ring blackbird, warbling thrush, 
Into melodious numbers rush— 

And only to the listening heaven 

Is such enchanting music given. 


Adown the crowded woods of Kent, 

With embrasure and battlement, 

Whilom of many a fray the scene, 

And still denoting what hath been, 

In silent grandeur to the skies 

The old gréy walls of Hever rise ; 

The moat which, fed by Eden’s stream, 
Then lav’d its base, now calm doth seem, 

As if (in grief for those whose sway 

Ruled o’er it in a brighter day, 

And left a charm thereon impress’d,) 

Its tide had wept itself to rest ; 

The entrance, flank’d by towers which frown 
In all their Gothic sternness down, 

In rust the teeth’d portcullis hung, 

The arch wherefrom the drawbridge swung, 
The broad barr’d windows, round which e 
Hath, ivyfooted, dared to climb, 

Are features that, e’en now, declare 

How mighty Hever’s glories were ! 


THE LEGEND. 


In fifteen hundred forty-seven, 
The year ——, Jan, 28, the day, 
Just as. the clock had struck eleven, 
The vassals had knelt down to pray ; 
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So quiet, too, was all the household, 

*Twas doubtful if it did a mouse hold— 

At all events, you may infer, 

If there, that you could hear it stir— 

Just at this “ witching time of night,” 

When ghosts in walking take delight, 
That is, when they prepare 

To take the air, 

A gust of wind, as loud as thunder, 

Enough to shake the place asunder, 

Swept o’er turret, blew in casement, 

And threw the inmates in amazement— 

So keen the blast, that, as it blew, 

It almost cut one into two, 


Then, in the fury of its we, 
Knock’d all the gates from off their hinges : 
And, worse than all, that old “ October’ 
(Which had such talismanic power, 
You drank ’til drunk, then drank ’til sober,) 
Turn’d, cask by cask, completely sour ! 
The table of this ancient hall, 
Where crown’d head had held festival, 
Roll’d, topsy-turvy, on the floor, 
While through the centre folding-door, 
Roused by, or party to, the din, 
A headless spectre glided in, 
(What seem’d to create a still greater alarm, 
Was, the head of the spirit was under its arm,) 
And unto all who round her shiver’d, 
This true and faithful tale delivered : 


ROTA BENE. 


- reader may doubt, as did many beholders, 
“ speaking,” unless you've a head on your shoulders; 
But pray bear in mind, ere you venture to scoff, 
That Kine Cuartezs walked, 
And talked 
A full hour after Ais head was cut off !) 


ANNE BALLEN LO QaALCTAR. 


From my crowded bed, 

In the Church of St. Peter, (a) most carefully kept, 

Where for more than ten years I most soundly have slept, 

Surrounded by ms of different stations, 

Some intimate friends, and some nearest relations 

All serv’d the same trick), I come to impart « 
me news that will probably make you all start— 

The Kine is dead!!! 

Whate’er it be elsewhere, yet certainly here 

That monarch nrust‘ever ‘be look’d on asi déar ; 

And if not to others, to me, once his wife, : 

So dear, that his love for me cost, me—my life ! 


You'll hear more about it, no doubt, in the morning, 
And therefore I come here to give you this warning, 
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‘To disbelieve all that you hear, or, you, see; 
Unless you should ha to hear it from me, 
My parentage, birth, education, and. fate, 
I will, in my own off-hand. manner, relate. 
I very well know that with many the vogue’is 
To utter de mortuis nil nisi. bonum, 
But now with his. villanies gone the old. rogue is, 
I can’t see why any respect should be shown ’em. 
My motive, and surely a friendly one is it, 
In paying this seeming unsuitable visit, 
Is merely to tell 
The mishaps that befel, 
And will ever befal, a young lady who listens 
To words at the hearing of which her eye glistens, 
To words with the greatest dexterity put in— | - 
And who climbs a great height without any sure footing ! 


Great-grandfather Grorrrey was London’s Lord Mayor, 
And, what in such magistrates surely is rare, 
His virtues were great as his wealth, and the whole 
Of the priesthood did celebrate mass for his soul. 
Sir Tuomas, my father, 
Had somewhat an aristocratical vision, 
And therefore had rather 
Less wealth than ambition ! 
He sent me to France, 
Where they taught me to dance, 
To play on the virginal, also the lute, 
To work tapestry, stitching,—and singing to boot ; 
And if you should doubt me, drive over to Hampton (6), 
The walls of which palace my talent is stamp’d on. 
When home I returned, 
My father, who burned, 
In love for his child, to heap glory upon her, 
Got Wotsry to make me the Queen’s Maid of Honour ! 


At one of those larks 
The Carprinat gave to the Kine, and some sparks 
Who hover'’d about him with ceaseless grammercy, 
I met my first lover, poor ArcERNon Percy. (c) 
You may judge my surprise 
When Wotsry our courtship presumed to capsize ; 
rs er rs worries, Ape bullied, and A but @) 
rraign’d, he was fore’d into marrying Taxzor. 
vs Yet, what change will the wheel 
Of Fortune, each turn, reveal ! 
For Percy it was who, though loath to the work, 
Soon after arrested old Worsry at York ! (e) 


I had no idea 

Why Worsey could see a 

Sole point of objection 

In such a connection, 

Till suddenly one day 

(1 think ’twas a Monday), 
» There walk'd in a-servant, 

Respectful, but fervent: 
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Tn manner, to*all 
Who were seated, asnow, in’this very same ‘hall, 
To say that the K1v@ ‘had made father a call! (f) 
This mark of attention; 
Which some fature' history 
Will doubtlessly mention, 
Clear’d up the whole mystery ! ! 


The Roya deceiver 

Then visited Hever, 

Both early and late, 

When, from matters of state 
Concerning — or wars; or taxation, 

e sought relaxation. 

His approach ‘we well knew, 

For the Maszxsry blew, 

When he reached yonder hill, (g) 

A summons so shrill, 
From horn, with an accent so ical in it, 
That the Warder the drawbridge let down in a minute. 


With Norais and Wssron, 

Who both put their best on, 
From Eltham, or Greenwich; he-eame, be, it known, 
Having put Percy’s nose out, to poke in his own! 


I admit, though but little it matter'd, 
That my pride, not my heart, was exceedingly flattered. 
He first made an offer, which, though it was regal, 
I point blank refused, from its being illegal. 
He then wrote me letters, they stole from a closet, : 
Where all precious things I was wont to “4 on 
And carried to Rome, and seal’d up in the Vatican (h)— 
And as to the swearing the truth: of it, that I can. 


Then he MarcutonEss made me gt his divorce, 
And after it, QuEEN, as a matter of course! 
Though kindness itself unto me, I must say, =, 
(As no doubt you have heard so before from Bey), 
Yet when I reflect upon virtuous CATHERINE, 
His manner was anything, surely, but flattering. 
We'd a child—such a beauty as rarely was seen— _ 
Who, should Epwaxp die, will, I hope, be your QuEEn ; 
Then, after bestowing this pl on the nation 
We all set to work on the gran REFORMATION : 
The moment that Harry had made me his wife 
My father retired from all ponte life, 

A step by which, 'tis said, _ 

Sir Tuomas sav’d his head! 


Well, Wotsry was gone, so to CromweEut I went, 
On a change of religion dec bent, / 
Because it was stated by' good Mx. Lurner 
The land was in danger, and all did, ‘in truth, err 
Who countenanced Catholics, or their adjuncts ;— 
So we knock’d up all convents; and‘ knoek’d' down all monks ! 
Though pious my a lhe a though hearty, 
I stirr’d up in England the devil's own party. 
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Exizasetu Barron did all that she could, 
And Fisuer, of Rochester, more than he should, 
To thwart the succession ; and what they least dreaded 
Did happen at last, for they both were beheaded. 
This tickled the Kine, and, to heighten his joy, 
He fancied me likely to give him a boy ! 


Thus matters proceeded, 
And little I heeded 
Reports pro and con. they brought daily to me, 
*Till, sign of my dooming, 
I entered a room in, 
And caught Jenny Szymour upon the Krine’s knee! (i) 
You'll fancy I swoon’d, but believe no such thing, 
For at once, right and left, I pitch’d into the Kine ; 
And cursing the hour we ever were married, 
I took to my bed, and the next day miscarried. 


I scarcely feel equal 

To tell you the sequel ; 
But—partly lest I should intrude on his fun, 
And,—partly on finding the loss of a son— 

And then an impression 

His mind very fresh on, 
That if it had liv’d it was clearly not his’n, 
He had me arrested, and taken to prison ! 


They said I was blameful 
With Smeton, and Brereton, and this one, and t’other, 
And, which was most shameful, 
With poor Grorcy Rocurorp, my dear, only brother ; 
And what gave a certain significance to it, 
His wife, Lapy Rocurorp, declared that she knew it. 
(But here retribution most justly was shown, 
For she who caused my fall soon witness’d her own.) 


If it were not well known, yet the rest 
May be easily guess’d. 
The parties they said had the Monarcu cornuted, 
Were sentenc’d, and, what is still worse, executed : 
(Like poor Lapy Sauissury, for he pursued her 
With all the revenge and the rage of a Tupor). (j) 


My turn now came next, 
And they all were perplex’d 
To know how they best could co out the Kine’s malice ; 
At length they agreed, 
That, to do well the deed, 
They'd send for the famous old headsman of Calais! (k) 


The nineteenth of May 
Was the actual day 
I laid down my head!!! 
He lifted his axe, but my look was so beautiful, 
It stagger’d, and made him completely undutiful ; 
As he very well knew that I never had harm’d him, 
I gave him a wink, which one moment disarm’d him, 
He lifted again, and the next I was dead ! 
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It so prey’d upon father to think that his daughter 
The victim should be of such regular slaughter, 
That he made up his mind two years after to die, 
And his body in Hever’s old chancel doth lie! (2) 


EN FERENCE. 


The — in coming here, which I profess, 
Is simply this fact on your minds to impress— 
That if in contentment my hopes had no higher, 
Than other young ladies’, presumed to aspire, 
And Id studied my mind, and not studied my face, 
My head had now, certés, been in its right place! 
Tue Crown twas, that puzzled both father and me, 
For all kinds of sorrow took speedily root in it, 
And while we were blind, yet all others could see, 
That when J put my head, my papa “ put his foot in it!” 





NOTES. 


It will be a great satisfaction to our historical readers to find that the various doubts 
which have been attached to the alleged authorities of Burnet, Collier, Heyling, Herbert, 
Stowe, Holingshed, Du Bellay, Strype, Wiatt, cum multis aliis, are entirely removed by 
Anne Bullen’s own confession herein recited. It is pretty clear she must have known 
more about her own history than any of her survivors, and we are therefore most happy 
in being able to throw a light on this highly interesting subject. 


(a) See Burnet, Part 3, Book 3. Burnet, it seems, was quite right. 
(5) See Wiatt’s “ Life of Queen Anne Bolen.” 
(c) Cavendish states the fact, which Anne here announces. 


(d) Cavendish gives the dialogue between Wolsey and Percy, but as Anne herself says 
nothing thereon, we are inclined to think it fudge. 

(e) Hume’s England. Hen. VIII., p. 104. 

(f) MissBenger, not always the best authority, however, saysthe same, and very nearly 
in Mistress Anne’sown words. See her “ Life of Anne Boleyn,” vol. I., p. 239. 

(g) According to tradition, which, it seems, for once has told the truth. We must be- 
lieve Anne’s own words, at all events. 

(h) Published in the “ Harleian Miscellany ;” and, though the Lady Anne does not say 
as much, we believe they were stolen by one of her servants. 

(i) Miss Benger’s right again. See vol. II., p. 466. 

(7) See Lord Herbert’s “ Hist. of Henry VIII.” vol. II., p. 227. 

(k) “Burnet’s Hist.” part I., book III. 


(1) The following isa copy of the epitaph on Sir Thomas Bullen, in Hever-Church :— 
HERE* LIETH * S* * THOMAS*BVLLEN*KNIGHT*OF*THE*ORDER*OF *THE* 
GARTER * ERLE * OF * WILSCHER* AND * ERLE* OF *ORMOND * WICHE*DE- 
CEASED*THE*12*DAI*OF*MARCH*IN *THE* IERE* OF*OU R*LORDE* 1538. 


It is exceedingly creditable to Anne Bullen to have related the principal events of her 
life in so unaffected a manner, and equally so to her historians to have rarely exceeded 
the truth. 5 

















PAUL PEVENSEY; 
OR, THE MAN FROM BELOW+* 


_ 


Cuarrer XXXIX.—A Discovery. 


I wisn I a the power of describing a party, there is so much novelty in 
it. But that sort of talent has not fallen to my share. I can't imagine how 


people do it. A house, lights, crowded rooms, open doors, crowded staircases— 
servants bawling out the name of Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so—rows of ladies lining 
one side of the apartment, or perhaps both sides. Knots of gentlemen scattered 
here and there, each more eager than the other to make himself heard—innu- 
merable discussions going on about nothing at all. Two-or three ladies 
pleasantly circumstanced with the persons they like by their sides; the others 
exclaiming inwardly “ how tiresome it is,” and entreating Time to do his best to 
bring forward the hour of release. I have seen a great deal made of mate- 
rials like these, but the art of turning them to account is rare, and I relinquish 
all claim to it. 

When the eventful Wednesda: —— the ee end of Severn-street 
was in commotion, and Paul ond Fann hed up to Mr. Stanley's door inthe 
neatest cab Worcester could supply. The servant who met them with solemn’ 
provincial politeness on the landing-place, a with precise = 
“ Mr. De Valensey and Miss Wilkinson.” l eyes’ were involuntarily turned 
upon them as they entered. The reader knows already that Fanny was a light, 
charming sylph-like person, with the sweetest face in the world, and eyes t. 
ed a halo around her like sunshine. 















the tigress, rather interfered, as I have said, with the effect.of his physiognomy, 
making people occasionally feel a little uneasy in his company.) =" #0) b86 O° « 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley came forward to receive them as they entered. Paul's 
eyes met those of his mother, and as they did so he felt a strange fluttering of 
the heart, and his cheek grew many shades paler, though no one noticed it'save' » 









awakened all the pride of his nature, and rendered him a cae 


family, 
vmost:of his neigh> 
bours, to Adam Eve, and cared not to go beyond:them., -Itis trae, that with. 
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* Concluded from page 310. 
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his ancestors, when they took their departure from Mount Ararat, followed the 
northern or the southern shore of the Black Sea—whether they were shep- 
herds or thieves, kings or pirates. Somehow the stream of vitality had 
reached him, and that. enough e considered men and women as men 
and women, and no Pr che: ari i mbating the pride of others was himself 
as proud as Lucifer. 

Stanley: soon made this discovery, and found in it perhaps'an additional 
inducement to believe him to be her son, for she remembered what ideas had 
floated through her own brain when she was a collier wench, begrimed with 
es and dirt, and buried many hundred fathoms beneath the surface of the 
cart. 

“ Mr. De Valensey,” said she, “‘ I have lived so little in this country that I 
have enjoyed few opportunities of knowing gentlemen of your profession, I am 
thee very ene oy of, the interior of stage life. But I think it must be 
bo t instructive.” 

“ That depends much,” answered Paul, “ on the sort of persons among whom 
one’s lot is cast.” 

“‘ No doubt,” replied Mrs. Stanley ;” however; in a large company there must 
alwa, 8 be some: le 

should t so,” said Paul ; * but on that — I am unable to speak; as 
I Hen never quitted a the one in which I now am sinee I.was boys" vc : 

Kate's suspicions were strengthened—she know not. why-—by these words, and 
she continued, with more earnestness than art, to endeavour:to. make him com-: 
municative. — on his part, felt himself at home—his reserve melted away 5 
he @ strange pleasure: in hearing the- voice /of. ‘his companion, it 

‘to. awaken. long-forgotten melodies:in ‘his soul. ».He.1 ‘im Mrs: 
Suankeeee face, and memory began to gather cepted and knit) mpi her soreene 
ve: «meshes, g 

“You minst,” ‘resumed. Mre. Stanley, with as. ‘tomels self possession : ab ‘she 
could command,--—-“ you must see a great deal of: ecdantege:. — pore 
been in the north?” ) 

“Oh, yes,” replicd Poul; “ T have been much | in. the north indeed wae: 
born there?? 


«1. come myself from that part. of the co 2, observed: Mit. Stanley, 
“but never remember to have heard the: name of De: Valensey there.” (3°14. 

“* Perhaps not,” fnrmared Paul, witha sudden sctemion of coldnes “ours in. 
an obseure: family.” on 

He then relapsed into silence ; and Mrs. Stanley, sto andion pestle me 
who had just arrived, their conversation inane texted tt pmeentieeeeien 
emeenal ay rg 7 tera of sits yet there 

it-must sure of «1 is o strange re- 

serve and hauteur,.in his manner which: checked: myemotiens; : eb wil think 
mea very atreage pen. What w there shoud the. sary: hiistditey be think :': 
me-& would. you era pea a rng Cr mga 


ond tha ’ 
“Did you i er Mise Wilkinson?” ny 
«And was there nothing in what she rid from which you could draw an in- : 


ference:?”»: ome 

slightest Riana npr ieee bop [ 

that could: possibly lead to a 10 

ed that De Valmseyoa de.gactoe} 

le 6 ps 

tauk baat eho bole ationce #"”) 3 Ot Jan bows bas por: ras — od are od 
“i that”! saw od aqsta steibenristci ad ojeid 91 
Sli vba T todo to-doy banronos?s oH feek:. extoedinglyr: wretehed Someries 
on or point of gaining or ype a son. Ge: to > him, you are more ex- 

pert than 
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“ No, love,” answered Stanley, “I am not more expert, but I. amreooler; do 
you, therefore, speak to Miss Wilkinson, while I undertake De Valensey,” _.; 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Stanley found himself by the merest .accident 
engaged in conversing with the young actor. He seemed to. have no particular 
end in view, and talked of music and the drama, of celebrated singers and cele- 
brated performers, of foreign opera-houses, of Paris, Milan, Naples, and dropped 
accidentally the name of Calcutta. 

« Ah!” exclaimed Paul, with much interest, “so you have been in India ?” 

“Yes; have you?” inquired Mr. Stanley. 

“No, but my—that is, some acquaintances of mine went there many. years 
years ago, and I have not since heard of them.” 

‘“* What names?” said Mr. Stanley. 

“ Oh, they were too obscure for you ever to have met with them.” 

“T don’t know that,” answered Stanle » “we are very democratic in India.” 

Paul was annoyed with himself, and hardly knew what to reply, and fortu- 
nately for him Fanny came up, and said— 

“Do you know, Valensey, Mrs. Stanley is acquainted with all our part of 
the country; she has even been to Ulraven, where we acted, .you will remem- 
ber, some years ago, and where you witnessed, you know, some very strange 
scenes.” 

“‘ What scenes ?” inquired Mr. Stanley. 

Paul replied by describing the strike of the colliers; he spoke as of « thing 
of which Ne had. heard from eye witnesses. He related the adventures of the 
boy; what songs he ran; how he mixed up with the colliers ; how ke took 
down the body from the gibbet; how he performed the funeral service on the 
ocean ; how he escaped from the colliers. 

While he was proceeding Mrs, Stanley herself joined them, and. at length in- 
teavpind him by inquiring, with a vehemence seldom found in fashionable 
ite— 

‘“* What was the name of that boy ?” 

‘“‘ Paul Pevensey,” answered the actor. 

Had a thunderbolt struck Mrs. Stanley, she scarcely could have felt a severer 
stroke; some words died indistinctly on her lips; she fainted, and fell. into her 
husband’s arms. In a moment the whole room was in a state of excitement, 
ok inquiring what was the matter. 

“ Nothing particular,” answered Stanley ; “ she will be better presently ; and 
raising her gently, he carried her into a small room adjoining, whither Fanny 
requested to be allowed to ora sey him. f 

“You may come also,” said Mr. Stanley to Paul; “ I have something to say: 
to you.” 

As may be supposed, the greatest possible curiosity prevailed in the party, 
ouugiady wondering what could have happened. When they were in-the next 
room, Mr. Stanley laid his wife on a sofa, and requesting Paul to close the door 
after them, he began to fan his wife’s face, and presently after got.a little water, 
and sprinkled it on her temples, Fanny gently assisting, while Paul stood 
awkwardly by, not knowing exactly what to say: or do. Presently Mrs. 
Stanley came to herself, and looking earnestly and wistfully in the actor's face, 
“ Tell me,” she said, “tell me honestly, is not your own name Paul ?”-—and 
almost before the confession could escape from his lips, started to her feet, 
and throwing her arms about his neck, exclaimed, ‘ It) is—it is he—it is my 
son!” For a while she could utter no other words, but: pressed the young man 
to her bosom, sobbing as if her heart would break.'. Yet those sobs were not of 
sorrow, but of joy ; and Paul, almost equally moved, murmured ina low voice, 
‘“*My mother!” Years of happiness appeared to be melted into that single in- 
stant. Paul, in his mother’s arms, felt once more a child, and his tears fell as 
fast and freely as when he used to speak of his mother to Mrs. Wilkinson. A 
thick veil seemed to have dropped from her face, which time-had dimmed, not 
changed. The force of emotion gave her back all the beauty of her youth; 
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she was radiant with loveliness, as when m days of yore she took him on her 
lap and kissed him, and ‘talked of his father, who was absent in distant lands. 
the first burst of tenderness was over Kate reseated herself on the sofa, 

and a dropping’ on his knees before her, said, “Have I your blessing, 
mother a 

“Yes, my dear Paul,” answered she, the tears streaming from her eyes, “and 
there is your father, ask his ing also, my son.” ant 

Paul rose, and Stanley embraci him affectio mately, said with a low voice— 

“You have my blessing, Paul, but have I your forgiveness, for you have 
much to forgive my son, more, perhaps, than you yet know ?” 

“ No matter,” cried Paul, “I forgive it all, and am so happy, that if I had an 
enemy in the world I could forgive him also now; however, I don’t hate a soul 
under heaven, and I do verily believe there is no one who hates me. 


CHarter XL.—Concivsion. 


Fanny all this while looked and felt like a person in a dream; Paul’s joy over- 
flowed into her breast. His emotions and feelings were hers. A thousand and a 


ap to be possessed by a 
subdued to that of childhood. He whispered 
again, the word mother, as he had lisped it on the cradle. , 
“God,” he said to her, at Se it roe have been wild, fierce, and 
reckless, mother; I have suffered poverty distress; I have known what itis 
to want a mouthful of bread, and should long ago have been in my grave, but 


for the nts of this dear friend here,” taking Fanny's hand and placing it in 
that of his mother. “‘ They took me in when th houseless and friendless, and 


“ And who are they, and what are they ?” inquired Mr. Stanley. 

vc nae a pe answered Paul. KA r 

Stanley an exclamation of surprise. ‘ It is astonishing,” cried he. 

“No,” cried Paul, “ not in the least. God made’ strolling players as well as 
the restof the’ world, and a heart into them, and goodness into that: heart. 
And they are good, as £ as any people that ever trod this earth.” 

“Qh, don’t say so, Paul,” exclaimed Fanny. “ We don’t pique ourselves on 
pee A rere make raw We read Shakespeare, and amuse the public, and that’s 
all the good we do.” 

: “ Except saving people's lives;” said Paul, “and being friends to the friend- 
less.”” ‘ 

‘My dear Paul,” said his: mother; “take me to those dear friends of' yours, 
or vend for them here. [long to express-my gratitude to them for kindness 
and generosity which Ican never repay.” i 

« Let me foteh them,” cried Pasi, “there is they would like so'much 

ve: heart’s content.”):) 

‘+ Vey is atthe 
om enn vhnuesione, cried: Mrs Stanley,  Fhave ihuch tosay:to yot 

“ No, no,sta me, love,” cried: Mi y* uch tosay'to you ; 
and do you, Tadstveneh|pgo inte tee doawitigh-rouns; aixd tell our guests what’ has 
oo ‘Say we have: recovered our son, and°I am sick: with jey. ‘Phey 
will, Fam sure, excuse my not appearing again to-night.” meee tiay A 
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Stanley did as she wished, atid: when Kate found herself alone with Fanny 
she began at once to talk with her as freely as if they had known’each other for 
“Do you know, Miss Wilkinson,” said she, “I ’ have ‘two’ ters—dear 
little creatures—who are now fast asleep in bed. They will beso happy when 
they find they have got a brother, and such a brother! Oh, I ‘never can ‘be 
sufficiently obliged to your mother for the care and tenderness she has bestowed 
on my son. I should wish to repay to you, Miss Wilkinson" 

“Call me Fanny,” said the actress. i 

* Well then, to you Fanny,” said Mrs. Stanley, “‘ whom I shall always’ love 
like my own daughter.” 

Fanny blushed. “Iam sure,” answered she, “I love him. dearly ; indeed, 
we all love him. He is like one of ourselves.” 

“Yet I think,” observed Mrs. Stanley, archly, “that you love him more 
than the rest.” 4 

“No,” answered Fanny, “not more than my mother does; she is not fonder 
of me than she is of him.” ) 

“ But there is a slight difference in your love, is there not, Fanny ?” 

“Well, there may be,” answered the actress; “for she loves him ‘as a son, 
and I love him as a husband.” 

“What, are you married, then ?” 

“ No, but we are—that is, we were to have been married. We have long 
been bound to each other.” 

“Why do you say ‘were to have been,’ Fanny? Do you think Paul will 
cha is mind now, because he has found his’mother ?” 

“ Oh, no ; I can never think ill of Paul. But there may be reasons—" — 

“Oh, none, my dear Fanny. His love of you and care ‘of you, will do some- 
thing towards repaying the unlimited debt of gratitude we owe your parents ; 
and you are so sweet, so gentle, so loving, Fanny—I can see it in your face— 
that happiness and duty will in this case go together. I shall give him to'you 


with all my heart ; — under the circumstances, I should szarcely think he 


was my son if he required my consent.” 104 

Presently Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson arrived, and a thousand nations and 
details followed, which consumed the better part of the night. en Stanley 
and his wife were left alone, she described to him the relation’in which Paul 
stood to Fanny. He was a man of liberal and enlarged ideas, and was besides 
fully sensible of the deep debt of gratitude he owed the Wilkinsons for their 
affectionate care of his son. Yet Fanny was but'an actress; and in his’ mind 
there were a thousand objections to Paul's union with her, some of which he 
detailed to his wife. 

“ T will talk with him,” said he; “I will place the matter before him in ‘its 
true light. I will show him how imprudent it would be to form such a connec- 
tion, now that he has discovered himself to be a man of fortune and family.” 

‘* My dear Laurence,” cried Kate, “how was it' that ‘you ‘did. not reason after 
this sage fashion when you saw and loved me, and when, after'ten years of de- 
liberation, you fetummed from the other side of the globe'to m me?” 9) 

“Ah, Kate! our case is an exceptional one. No manever loved a woman as I 
have loved you. Besides, look at Miss Wilkinson; she is very pretty, very fas- 
cinating, no doubt, but, Kate, she is nothing like you. If-he could have:found 
a woman like his mother would have forgiven him if she had-been # beggar.” 

‘* Laurence, I am surprised to hear this nonsense. © You don’t’ see’ “Wil- 
kinson with his eyes. ides, I assure you she is a charming person, full: of 
grace and ingenuous innocence, and with a mind ‘as. noble as’ I: have ever met 
with in woman. Take my word for it, he could not find a better wife. ‘She is 
full of romance, of wild and irregular sweetness, and as frank: and \candid:as a 
child. She opened her heart to me without hesitation, ‘and I ‘really ‘love her 
already for Paul’s sake.” j Bi oe vier 
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‘Well, Kate, we.-will talk: with him to-morrow. You are under the influ- 
ence of excitement now; but when you have coolly reflected on the matter, lam 
sure you will be of my opinion.” 

-s 't be too sure, love,” answered she; “I am not much used to a 

No more was said that night, but next asemy | when. Paul came, as 
wished, the a was renewed. First, however, little Kate and Laurentia 
were introduced to their brother Paul, who was charmed with the dear little crea- 
tures. Mr. Stanley, in his impatience to enter on the important discussion, 
wished that oe emer to custom, to send them to breakfast in the 
nursery ; but little planted herself with so determined an air on one knee, 
and Laurentia on the other, that there was no resisting them. 

‘* What have we done, ’pa,” said the little dears, “ we should be sent to 
the nursery? Iam sure you won't send us there; you smile, I see you won't, 
now that’s a good ’pa.” 

In this way his resolution was overcome. Then, turning to Paul, who sat 
close by his mother, looking at her as if he should never see her enough, he 
pe “ You see what it is to have children, Paul—they make you do what they 
wis. 


« That's exactly as it should be,” answered Paul, “when what they wish is 


right.” 

Sir. Stanley and her husband exchanged glances, and both smiled. 

After breakfast Jane took off the little girls, to dress them for a walk, 
when Mr. Stanley, without much preface, entered upon the subject he had 
most at heart. 

“T find Paul,” said he, “that you are somewhat attached to Miss Wilkinson.” 

“ T am her affianced husband,” answered Paul. 


‘* Indeed ! that was rash; you are both so young, and your prospects (when 
you made the em nO I mean) must have been so po niet 


‘Oh, not in the least gloomy,” replied Paul ; “we were both in the best pos- 
sible health and spirits, very fond of each other, very successful in our profes- 
sion, and with the probability before us of rising every year in public estima- 
tion.” . 

‘“‘ Now, however, Paul, you are the heir to a considerable fortune, which it 
depends ——— 

“On you to give me or not,” observed Paul. “Now don’t think me dis- 
obedient; you love me, I know, both of you, therefore you can't take away 
your love and me; as to fortune, if it were that of a prince I don’t value it a 
rush. I will tell you an anecdote. Not long ago.a gentleman of large estate 
called on Mr. Wilkinson, and offered to settle a thousand a year on his daughter, 
if he would give her to him. Fanny, however, had to be consulted, and she 
said she would not give me up for any man, even tho he should offer to 
settle ay thousand on her. After that could I be behind-hand in generosity ? 
—could I do less than she did? I beg you earnestly to believe that I reckon 
offending you, my father and my mother, next to offending God ; and therefore 
it is not a slight. matter that could make me risk giving you offence ; but,to 
save my. life, if I hada thousand lives, I would not desert Fanny Wilkinson, 
even though I should be condemned, to be.a stroller, or worse, all my days. 
Thie I say in all affectionate submission. Fortune and station without. her 
would be worthless ‘to me; do not, therefore, my dear father-—-for I see by my 
mother's looks that her heart goes with me—do not let the day which I have 
always looked forward to as the brightest of my life prove the beginning of my 
trials and sorrow.” 

Mr. Stanley was silent, not because he remained unconvinced, but because 
his heart was full; he felt prouder of his son than he could express. Kate, 
leaning her head on Paul's shoulder, said— 

“T will answer for your father, you have his. consent and mine; nay, not 
only so, you have our most earnest blessing. Go, bring Fanny here, let her 
know this; we are ready to receive her as our daughter.” 
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“But shall I not hear this from your own lips, father?” inquired Paul, 


gently. 

* Yes, my boy,” replied Seanley-4 “ut repeat ron mother’s words, you have 

my consent and — ne torn ae fine am proud of’ you ; at 
same time ly i at in a life so as yours, could 
have acquired gich sentiments and principles.” ue 

“T owe them entirely to the Wilki answered Paul. “Once and once 
only did Fanny’s father conceive the idea of — was not right—I allude 
to the time when he wanted to separate us for a thousand a year; but his error 
was only of a moment's duration, and he has abundantly made up for it by 
kindness and affection, such as few men show even to their own children.” 

Having delivered himself of this short speech, Paul with double 
satisfaction to the inn, where his friends were —— awaiting him. He 
related briefly what had taken place, without dwelling on the part he had him- 
self rmed, but also without Me ered it. r 

ilkinson then took him by the hand, and said— 

“ Paul, I have read the Bible in my time, and I remember what is there said 
of the Eeyptian Potiphar’s house, after the patriarch Joseph came into it; how 
that the Lord —— it for the patriarch’s sake. Something like it. has hap- 
pened to me. Ever since you came to us we have gone on prospering « yet I 

i ish, and 
I may say very wicked, but my eyes have long been opened, onee more 
ask your forgiveness.” 

Paul squeezed his hand, and replied— 

“Don’t say such a thing, father; we are all of us liable to make such mis- 
takes now and then. It is for you to forgive me for all my faults, and all the 
trouble I have been to you ; but have done it long ago, I know, and my 
mother here never was angry with me; so it’s now only for us to be as happy 
as we can. Come along, they are waiting for us. Put your bonnet on, Fanny ; 
don’t you see your mother has her’s on y? Let us be off; I'm impatient 
to see you all together.” 

It is scarcely necessary to assist the reader’s imagination in winding up the 
thread of what followed. In the course of a few days Paul was married to 
Fanny, who, with strong and sincere reluctance, was persuaded to quit the 
stage. She loved the profession of an actress, and hoped to accomplish t 
things by diligent study and earnest application; and though she was perfectly 
happy in private life as the wife of Paul, and the mother of a family, it may 
be questioned whether her happiness would not have been of a er order, 
had fortune enabled her to develop those ideas of art with which Nature had 
imbued her young mind. With relinquishment of the drama, Wilkinson 
lost all relish for a manager’s life. He saved money, 80 as with justice to 
be considered opulent; he therefore handed over his company to. Mr. Link, 
who, with Redmond and Miss Winwood, still delights the northern and midland 
counties. Mr. Stanley had purchased an estate in Northumberland; and Wil- 
kinson, with his well-earned capital, followed his example on a smaller scale, 
and settled near his friends. They all come up to London about once in three 
years; and it is generally remarked of them that ahey, ook as happy and con- 
tented as fortune and deep affection can make them. Fanny still grows more 
and more beautiful ; and if the same thing cannot be aid. of Kate Pevensey, 
I may affirm with truth that she is always spoken of as a noble woman, as for- 
tunate in her husband and her daughters'‘as m being the mother of * Tae Man 
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once had the design, Paul, to serve you a scurvy trick; I was very ee 








AN OW’ER-TRUE TALE OF THE. LAKES. 


From “Lake Lays. snp Lyrics”—UNPUBLISHED. 
By ARCHER GURNEY. 


A SAD, 8 piteous tale I tell ; 

But simple truth its theme shall be— 
A patie wine ares fade 

my a o 

Sweet Alice! oh, hon fair wert thou 

Ta maiden spring’s first bounteous glory ! 
Well might that lover lowly bow, 

For kings had sighed to kneel before thee. 


Alas! to faith, to love untrue, 

Thou saw’st a wealthier wooer bend : 
O, if ’tis strange ‘tis piteous too! 

How could’st—how could’st thou thus descend ? 
Thou, who all loveliness and 

From coldest age won'st kindly glances,— 
Thou, with that purest form an foce— 

All, all, our wonderment enhances ! 


Yet know, lest ye misheed sae lay. 
As false or vain, this maid 
Had learnt, since *aildhood's pola day, 
To deem the rich alone the dani 
Nor lessons only,—life-lo: 
Of wealth and comfort so hed —_ her, 
She sought for worldly-wise exc 
And boasted, “ Love might ne'er "er befool her !” 


Yet with a secret woe she went 

To that low altar, where her vows,— 
But breath’d, alas! not truly meant, 

For ever chained her to her 
——_ roud man, who waxed in years, 

r her outward ee sought her, 

To triumph ’mongst his wealth abe 

In such sweet wife;—-but should-be daughter ! 
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Backward for aye 

On him she never i forget. 
Thus seemed she buried in her prime ; 

Her lips had sealed her own sad sentence ; 
Henceforth for her must hope be crime, 

And, but despair’s remorse, répefttance. 
He then,,the early loved and lost, . 

Took heart, and w another bride. 
Now was her faint soul tempest-toss'd, 

*Till moored on stagnant seas of pride. 
No joy she hoped, no danger feared; 

er twain sweet babes might never wake her : 

The future as the past appeared, 

Nor dared she pray even God to take her. 
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Thus slumbered she, a silent chord 

On some lone lyre, ’till chance most strange 
Befel her. He, her wedded lord, 

Knew fortune’s loss and direful change. 
And forced were they those halls to leave 

Where thus her weary soul had slumber’d.— 
O, hapless Alice! pine and grieve ; 

Thy hours of ease and wealth are numbered. 
That wealth, for which thou did’st betray 

His love who loved thee more than life ; 
That wealth for which thou vowd’st for aye 

To be of one thou loved’st not wife ; 
That wealth, at whose unhallowed shrine 

Thy very self was immolated ; 
That wealth no longer shall be thine : 

Go, share his want whom thou hast hated ! 


"Tis so! In poverty’s abode 
Dwells she, the whilome proud and choice : 
And sinks she ‘neath misfortune’s load, 
And breaks in care her crystal voice ? 
No, no,—and Heaven for this be bless’d, 
One holy source of joy revealing !— 
A mother’s fears her soul possess’d, 
And she awoke—to life, to feeling. 


Nay, even a stranger wonder still! 

y duty ur, er consort’s fate 

She strove to lighten ; ’gainst her will, 
At first she strove, in all but hate: 


Yet hate ’gainst daily intercourse 
Of kin pl wh rare aa 


Endurance hath a giant force, 
Though ardent souls may chance disdain it. 


Thus, at the last, what first she viewed 
As some dull task by duty set, 
She learnt, with duty’s force endued, 
To prize above a coronet. 
And, oh, the joy, when feelings kind © 
(Ripened as some bright full-blown blossom) 
Burst into love—a love refined, 
Which thrilled and filled her gentlest bosom. 


That love was sacred. He, too, felt 
isda alt helt garee haba er aeetts ’ 
: t all their cares, in peace welt ; 
And dwell in the far rt north.— 
A moral seek, ye from my lyre ? mee 
maids, I leave-your tongues to falter : 
This only know,—nogfate so dire 
That sweet’ endurance may not alter ! 
No soul is haply all-forlorn, : 
No doom is past redemption here ; 
On rocks most stern may flowers be born, 
And hearts of iron, melts a tear.— 
Yet woo I none, for chance like this, 
hmm of heartfelt love to sever = 
’s true impulse to bliss; 
er 8¢0: 


Who scorns, may’rue rn for ever? «' 





THE TWO: ITALIAN OPERAS. 





Whatsoever may have been the hopes, desires, or expectations of the Montagues and 
Capulets of the rival lyric establishments, there can be no present doubt that the ten- 
dency of the movement has been to infuse new blood and to give an increased impetus to 
the progress of lyrical art in this country. 

Wecome to our task unshackled by interest, uninfluenced by prejudice. We have no 
prestige, aristocratic or plebeian—no preference for this or that quarter of the town—no 
dining acquaintance with either Jenny Lind or Julia Grisi,—we know nothing of Amina, 
the Swiss maiden, nor Semiramide, the Assyrian queen; we have no predilection for 
the Haymarket or the Garden Market. What care we whether the genius which God 
has given to the gifted ones has first shed its glories in southern or northern climes ?—in 
Italy or Norwegia—in Milan or atStockholm—or whether itspossessors be olive-tinted or 
fair-skinned? Let but the genius exist, and we are its fervent worshippers, no matter 
in what human temple it be enshrined. We heed not the puny spites, the unworthy 
jealousies, the rabid malice, the poisoned paragraphs; the baseless assertions, the un- 
founded reports, the bitter attacks,the rival factions, and all the dark evils that flow, and 
will still continue to flow, from the theatrical Pandora’s box. stilkremains behind. 
These are but the scum of the cauldron, rising to the surface to leave all beneath clear, 
wholesome, and nutritious. The fetid manure produces the fragrant rose—the purest 
sugar is refined with blood—out of evil cometh good; and thus, from the hot collision of 
“The Rival Operas,” must eventually emariate one great and ruling’ ‘lyrical theatre, de- 
voted to the performance and tothe promulgation of the: colossal works of the really mighty 
masters. Here will be assembled the great illustrators.of the dramatic:and lyric art- 
Rivalries will cease; new works will be produced;, the-poet.and the musician will frater. 
nise with heart and soul: the pencil of the artist, and the brush of the painter, and the 
chisel of the sculptor, will all minister to the perfect realisation. of the true and the beau- 
tiful. The present is the transition state: the storm will pass away—the howling of the 
winds will be stilled—the gloom, and the mutterings of thé thunder,:will be lost in the 
distance—and all will be sunny, blithe, and balmy. j 

We are not so Utopian as even to hope for perfectibility in our mundane state, but we 
have an abiding faith in the progress of the intellectual arts, and.are. fain to believe that 
existing disturbances will inevitably hasten rather 04 | retard its onward, course. Al- 
ready do we see the sunremaey of the various nations of Europe-centralised in the metro- 
polis of England. Hither do the artists of eyery country flock, to seek a haven and a 
resting-place, as the dove to the. ark, for shelter from the turbulence of the “great 
waters,” each bearing the olive-branch, the symbol of péace and harmony. Let each and 
all, then, strive with might and main.to give suppott.te, the: bright edifice from which 
shall emanate those stores of mind that shall.dis e. happiness.and joy:to all, while the 
artists shall garner up for themselves those grateful feelings whieh are the natural fruit of 
their high mission. Until be cast aside the ignoble egotisms, and the petty jealousies, 
and the mammon-gluttony which now sink them unaccountable fatlioms beneath the 
merely hand-labourer, their greet gifs will be as contemned, and their influence be as the 
tinkling of brass, and the no: ’ thé cymbale. ‘But'a more ennobling spirit will come 
forth, and the old leaven will depart, and the rights and powers of the lyrical arts will be 
acknowledged in the elevation of sou} andthe humanising influence they. dispense. 

No great work can be worthily interpreted Arisgr nee was of all the eminent talent— 
no order nor cohesion while the elements are in disc faanee, until the perfection of the 
work, and not the personal vanities of the workers, bé the sole dim und end. 

Although the rivalry of the Two Houses ‘fits ri existed? two seigons, some good has 
already resulted to the public. The j haw Piveti Yo we Jenny Litid, Alboni, Tado- 
lini, and Viardot Garcia ; Coletti, iy and Gardoai. » The mounting of the operas has 
been more carefully considered, especially as'to correctness:of costume:and scenic appli- 
ances. The chorus has been aoe me 
realised hitherto unparalleled on the: . operatic stage. -. sj 

K 
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That the more illustrious works have not been produced has not surprised tis; and 
though we give the directions entire credit for sineerity of intention, yet the present 
race of Italian singers has been born, bred, and nurtured on merely melodic works, 
and therefore a sudden addiction to operas, whose excellence depends upon “their ‘dra- 
matic and musical truth—their severities of style—and the almost total abstinence of 
catching and popular arias, cavatinas, cantilenos, and arias di bravura, was ‘scarcély 
within the limits of belief. Besides, the interest of these works being more getieral 
than individual, the reigning prima donne, or the primo tenori, are disinc)ined to devote 
themselves to the study of works which induce greater labour and less present hondur 
than those for which they have been measured by their musical tailors. A new course 
of study, directed upon totally opposite principles, would be absolutely required: 
the ornate style—to the perfection of which they have devoted their throats for mahy a 
long year—would be as the dead leaves of the once odorous flower. The fashionable 
flights of vocalism would have to be exchanged for lofty declamation, and the ‘small 
coquetries and the ad captandum appeals, for the developments of passion and dramatic 
truthfulness. Hence the besetting difficulties of changing or even ameliorating the 
present stock operas. 

We feel that two great theatres devoted to Italian operas cannot last, ‘if the present 
policy be adhered to. A ruinous rivalry must be the infallible result. The forestallings, 
and the unworthy diplomacy, and the heart-burnings, and the enormous and reckless 
expenditure, must be exchanged for a more honourable system, or in lieu of having two 
Italian Opera Houses, there will be none. 

The objects of Her Majesty’s Theatre and The Royal Italian Opera should differ tofo 
celum: the prestige of fashion will cling to the Haymarket, and therefore the operas of 
Verdi and composers. in the mode are its natural and proper repertoire—it should'‘also 
exclusively retain its pets of the ballet, and all the “ fairies with winged feet;””—but 
Covent Garden, with its noble stage and mechanical means for elaborate ‘spectacle, 
should strenuously devote itself to the great classical operas, which should be produced in 
the completest manner, with every artistic means which could be brought to'bear in 
perfecting these monumental works. The large sums wasted on an indifferent troop of 
dancing people would be more profitably and honourably invested. Then’ would the 
public flock in thousands to listen to Beethoven, and Spohr, and Gliick, and Sacchini, and 
Cherubini, and. Mozart, and Weber, and Meyerbeer, when illustrated with befitting ‘pomp 
aod circumstance and reverence, Every such performance would be'a grand musical 
solemnity, and. each artist would become a ministering priest of the temple. - 

Never was there at any former period in England so brilliant an‘array of artists avis ‘now 
assembled, nor at any former period was there so great lethargy on the part of the manage- 
ments. Nonew work has been presented at either Opera, nor even an attempt made to 
erevive any of the past lyrical glories. The old and worn-out repertoires have-been sung 
and resung, usque.ad nauseum, and the ruling thought has been to elevate the illustrators at 
the expense of the creators. We are free to admit that Mr. Lumley engaged Verdi "to 
write the Masnadieri, and 80. far, so good—the failure of the work ‘rested’ iiot’ with 
him ; but the Robert le Diable, the greatest opera of Meyerbeer, was given with ati utter 
disregard of its proportions and with a wretchedness of ensemble; and ‘yét, despite all 
its shortcomings, Robert is.to us full of golden reminiscences, for in this dpera Jenny Lind 
made her advent before our public, And therefore, however soul-subduing the Amina, 
however redolent with joyous thoughts the Marie, still doth the saint-like’ Alice cling 
to us as.a happy memory. It was the good spirit embodied in a human form, and each 
note she breathed, seemed touched with heavenly grace. “Indeed, Jenny Lind'was ‘the 
entire opera, for Alice was ever in ourmind—when bodily absent, the voice still lingered 
in the ear, like a faint vision of harmony, and the pale intelligent brow and the eloquent 
features were still present to the eye. Alice is Jenny Lind’s loftiést effort—it is'so 
thoroughly self-dependent—so poetically felt, and so gently rendered. ° The painted 
canvass and the foot-lights, and the glare and the glitter of the stage frippery, all fad 
from before us, and we behold but the Madonna-like Alice pursuing her pious plgrimage 
».Asefar as the present, season has progressed, there has been no marked triumph; indi- 
vidually or collectively. Success can fn no possible casé bé’ safely depended’ on. “The 
public—that, many-headed monster—is 80 variable in its appetites that what 'it lovesoto- 
day.it loathes, to-morrow, It has been so long fed and pampered that its steiach has 
‘become either, diseased, or has lost. its healthy action. ‘Thus:Alboni, who’ had worthily 

, achieved a marked triumph, failed to sustain the excitement on her return: “Po thefame 
»she-had won inEngland was added the stamp of the Parisian musical’ ofitics;° and yet, 
foxsooth, because she did not compass miracles in Tancredi, the music'of whict? was never 
contemplated for the register ‘of her voice, an unjust reaction succeeded. °And go Alboni, 
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who was to-bave been the very key-stone of the operatic arch, was pronounced, for the 
nonce, as.unworthy of .her hastily-gathered reputation. The Donna del Lago, however, 
fortunately followed, and in the character of Malcolm Greme, Alboni asserted her just 
claim.to be considered as the greatest living contralto, Then came the Cenerentola, with 
its charming fireside romance and its dazzling “‘ Non piu mesta,” and the public, blushin 
for its. wavering. judgment and its capricious fancy, like a lover who had frowned an 
pouted, embraced her fervently, and strove to bury the memory of its injustice. But the 
damaging report had gone forth that the Alboni of the past season was not the Alboni of 
the present season, and ao, instead of the gifted songstress being the load-star to attract 
mines of gold to the treasury, she became a merely charming artiste, who never fails to 
delight. by the beauty of her voice and the marvels of her execution, but who assuredly 
does. not command the million. The fates were adverse,—and who may command the 
fates?: ,In Alboni the dramatic estro is entirely wanting ; the singing is “the be-all and 
the end-all;” theatrical feeling there is none, nor poetical appreciation, nor variety, nor 
reflection of the passing phases of the scene. All is voluptuous ease, and Sybaritish 
repose. The faintest sigh of passion would disturb the calm, the warmest western breeze 
ruffle the surface. She is the incarnated Genius of the Castle of Indolence. 

The. Donna del Lago may be cited as the opera that has approached nearer to 
the promised ensemble than any by which it was preceded. The cast included Grisi, 
Alboni, Tamburini, and Mario; of Marini we make little account. Though a similar 
distribution:had, appeared in the Lucrezia Borgia, and other works, yet in no one was 
the large means of the theatre so ably made to aid the lyrical portion. ‘The scenery 
was appropriate, the costumes of the, various clans critically correct, the meeting of the 
bards. picturesque, and everything that might impart a vraisemblance to the scene of the 
drama was liberally and tastefully employed. The character of Roderic Dhu, acted by 
Tamburini, having been written for.a tenor voice, the effect of the concerted music was 
of, necessity seriously damaged, and the just balance of sound destroyed. The Donna 
del, Lago.was, produced last season at Paris, with the title of Robert Bruce. Under this 
cognomen.it.had undergone a rifaccimento by the original composer, the great enchanter, 
Rossini. . It. was. given forth as an edition corrected, augmented, and improved. It 
became the most important affair of musical Europe. Intense were the commentaries, 
and uniyersal the copversation, .The public mind of the Continent was’ not then 
absorbed .in.politics ; then, the discharge of musketry and the firing of cannon drowned 
not.all other music. The last effort of the greatest living composer proved’ vain, 
although that effort was but to adapt and improve an opera which had in’ other days 
rejoiced in.a great reputation aud popularity, In this new attempt’ of exchanging’ old 
lamps for ‘new-ones, Rossini had the collaboration of the celebrated’ composer Neider- 
mayer, and. the new libretto was the joint labour of the renowned Monsieur Seribe°and 
his junior, Gustavus.Vaes. The excitement in Paris was lashed into a perfect fury—the 
most fabulous. sums were demanded and received for places. ‘The result was singular “as 
was the failure unexpected... It proved the wisdom of Rossini in retiring ‘from ‘the scene 
of his past triumphs. 

Donizetti’s tragic opera of La Favorita has been added to the repertory, though’ tio 
singing, however beautiful—no acting, were it ever so perfect—no scenery, however dis- 
tinguished its pictorial merit—can ever secure for this work even a partial pean 
The story is hideous, and the music, where it is original, rp erie and noisy, and is‘on 
agreeable where it has been borrowed. The direction has, we think, very ‘unwisely 
lavished an enormous sum upon its production; but the vocal ensemble is weak ‘where it 
might have;been strong; and with the exception of the last act, which takes place in the 
monastery-—superbly acted and sung by Grisi and Mario—was heavy and gloomy. “To 
Corradi Setti, .a,, recent importation, was confided the part of the King, and to Marini 
that\of the;Prior. ;, It would seem that in the first instance Ronconi, one of the greatest 
living artists, had.been selected as the representative of royalty, but the character’ was, 
from: some unexplained policy, finally given to Corradi Setti. Olympus to & mole:hill ! 
Although,a moiety of the season be not yet expired, fifteen operas have already beer pro- 
duced. .This fact, bespeaks unceasing activity, though we do not so readily agree in the 
merits ofthe selection, We waitanxiously the appearance of Guillaume Tell, The Hugue- 
nots; Robert the, Denil, Fidelio, and the Iphigenia, ' we AO. neaaeY 
»| At-Hler, Majesty’s, Theatre, with the exception of Verdi's wretched Attila; there ‘has 

. been nonovelty. | The,old repertory has afforded means for the ititroduction of the new 
talents, -Cruvelli and Belletti,, both admirable artists, and invaluable to the management. 
But then. Jenny; Lind hag. beem restored to us, réeinvigdrated in’ health and, if’ euch a 
thing: were ‘within: the limits.of belief, improved in voice.” The ‘peretinial Aminapand 
the! heart-cheering, Marie, the Daughter of the Regiment, carals her inspiring tays-with 
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the freshness ofva bird. Shall we repeat the raptured:eulogiums, the; honeyed words of 
praise, the extacies which have been:poured: forth at: her feets or enter into a cold and 
critical analysis of her portraitures? The labour, though a true:labour of love; would 
fail to reflect-her powers. Each charaeter she has delineated has:its special individuality, 
and is distinguished by such minute and unseizable traits of: truthfulness and. beauty, 
that we might as well attempt to:describe the fragrance of flowers, or define the pri i 
rays of light. ‘With Jenny Lind, we are denied the critic’s stronghold, ‘that of-institut- 
ing comparisons or drawing parallels with other artists. We admit the tragic sublimity 
and gorgeous vocalisation of Grisi, the marvellous fancy and exuberant. ornateness:of 
Persiani, the rich and ripe and voluptuous organ of Alboni, the dramatic energy andthe 
scientific accomplishments of Viardot Garcia, but these admitted celebrities:do not and 
cannot interfere with tke supremacy of Jenny Lind. She is a creature distinct, apart—- 
untainted with the stage conventionality, formed upon no-preceding model—she is ‘her- 
self alone, seeking her inspirations from the deep recesses of the human. heart, and 
elaborating them for the dramatic purpose, by reflecting upon-the truthful workings of 
nature: Her vocalising, marvellous though it be—her musical science, her great know- 
ledge of the stage mechanism, are all made subsidiary to the great result—the perfect 
embodiment of the particular heroine which for the time. being she becomes, without 
in the slightest degree destroying its ideality or its poetical beauty. 

The last great triumph of the Lind has been her impersonation of Lucy Ashton. In 
this she has “ moulted no feather” of her fame; it is marked by the same truthfulness of 
conception, the same originality of embodiment, the same vocal splendour as distin- 
guished her former efforts, The enthusiasm of the public, on Thursday evening, seemed, 
if possible, to have increased in intensity. We hear that Desdemona, and Annette; in 
La:Gazza Ladra, are in preparation. 





THE ROYAL COLOSSEUM. 


In. no city in the world can such sights be seen as are here concentrated. The multi- 
plicity and the variety, combined with the rare excellence, is astonishing. Statuary and 
painting in all their phases are here presented, and the eye wanders around almost be- 
wildered with the rich collections placed for its delectation. There is nothing little or 
mean to detract from. the nobleness of the proportions, and each object is so artistically 
placed as to assist the general design. There is something, too, very soothing in its 
quietude—there is no king automaton to destroy our pleasure by spouting a mono- 
tonous description of the various. objects. This perfect freedom from all official annoy- 
ance is. most.commendable, and might be adopted with great profit at other Metropolitan 
exhibitions, We ramble through the hall.of statues, and are feasted with the finest 
forms of beauty conceived and realised by. the gifted sculptors of antique Greece, and the 
master-pieces of the modern chisel, The imagination unwittingly takes a backward flight 
to the classic days of Pericles and Praxitiles. A few seconds, and we are transported to 
Switzerland, and we behold its rugged alps, and its glaciers, and believe for the nonce 
that we hear the plash of its waterfalls, and feel the sharp mountain air. Then there are 
conservatories filled with exotics culled from far-off lands, rejoicing in brilliant hues and 
intoxicating odours ; but the great attraction is the new panorama depicting “ Paris by 
Moonlight.” -Thousands will heave.a sigh at the removal of the former. picture ; but,,to 
use the burthen.of'an.old ditty, 


“ London now is out of town, 
And taken flight to Paris”—~ 


where, no doubt, myriads will rush to see to what amazing skill, aud perfection British 
pictorial.art can attain, » But the present picture, if possible, exceeds .the, innumerable 
excellencies of its: predecessor. When the vast space and amount. of labour be cone; 
sidered, the artistic completion of. so colossal a picture, excites, wonder and admiration, 
The view spread before us. is magnificent, and no oral or written description can.do 
justice to. its abounding merits. . ‘The -apectetor is supposed to. be elevated.in ioe 
above. the ‘Puileries; from his rial ship he beholds Paris, with.its streets.and shops, 
and palaces, and public buildings, and bridges and gardens; its,,Louvre .and.,Palais, 
Royal, its Invalides, and Place de la Concorde, and all the thousand objects for which 
the city of the republic is world-famous. The bright full moon is shining, and casting 
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its tays’equally upon the regalspalace and the beggar’s hut. The smallest object:is 
clearly defined. ‘But majestic as isthe ‘scene: extended before ‘us; the narrow Seine is 
but a’poor doubliure forcout broad’ Thames. Thé Chamber of Deputies is quite‘extranr- 
dinary, and stands out: ‘in ‘as ‘bold: relief as though it were built up. Indeed; it is with 
difficulty we persuade ourselves:that all is not real—the idea that all those various objects 
ere painted on @ flat surface:seems to be absurd. The objects in the foreground are 
painted with ‘extraordinary vigour, and the perspective is so admirably managed that 
theeye is made ‘the fool of the other senses. There is no approach to exaggeration:in 
the colouring—there is feeling of strength manifested in every part. Nothing can 
exceed ‘the ‘effect of: the moon’s rays upon the. water; it copies nature so closely 
that we can with difficulty persuade ourselves that it is illusion. ‘There is a perfect 
union of dioramic, theatrical, and purely pictorial effects: One of the most esteemed 
critics on ‘art has eloquently remarked that the enjoyment derived-from the recollection’ 
of the scene is not inferior'to that the spectacle affords. While present, the sense of 
pleasure blinds us'to the merit of the persons by whom it has been provided. 

spirit of the undertaking, the genius of the inventor, and the skill of the artists, are 
beyond all praise. All: should witness the Colosseum—it is the most ‘extraordinary as 
it is the cheapest exhibition in the Metropolis. 





VAUXHALL GARDENS. 


This old and favourite place of fashionable resort was opened to the:public on Monday 
evening. Siace last season very considerable alterations and: improvements have been 
made, and we have every reason to expect that they will prove more than usually attrac- 
tive. On the Waterloo-ground a splendid view of Constantinople, from the Golden 
Horn, has been erected. The design is by Battie, and the view is painted in the first 
style of scenic art. To the right and left there are seen large buildings in the true 
Oriental style, partially enclosing the slave-market; in the foreground, groups of figures, 
variously occupied, are congtegated ;'throngh an opening at! the back, looking over the 
rampart of the Golden Horn, you have a view of the Bosphorus, studded with the gaily- 
coloured boats, with their graceful latteen sails, chatacteristic of the East. The - 
ground is covered with the various public and other buildings, surmounted by the beau- 
tiful domes, towers, and ‘minarets for which this city is so ‘celebrated; the extreme 
distance is closed in by the mountainous country bordering on’ the Dardanelles. ‘ Thé 
appearance given to the distance is very deceptive, and when illuminated by the pyro- 
technic skill of Darby, the general effect excels anything of ‘the “kind ‘ever before pro- 
duced. A large troop of equestrians, with a highly-trained ‘stud, ‘under ‘the direction 
of M. Charles Gauthier, has been engaged, and went through their feats in a most mast 
manner. ‘The vocal and instrumental concert gave very great satisfaction, the orchestra 
having been considerably strengthened. The decorations ‘generally “throughout the 
gardens have been renewed, and in several instances altered in design ; ‘ahd ‘no expertise 
has been spared in catering for the amusement and comfort of the visitors. °°” e 





SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. — 


All that’good taste ‘and liberality conjoined can. effect in producing an agreeable result 
has been done by the proprietor of this charming spot. The gardens have been laid out 
with remarkable ingenuity, and now that the season is sufficiently advanced, the shrubs 
and plants have put on their holiday gear, yrsy 49 in their best looks. The small 

e 


lake dimples and shines like a young bride; the Chinese pagoda might create envy in 
the breast of the yellow mandarin, while the roars of the zoologicale carry the mind to 
the jungles of the East ‘and’ the wide-epreading prairie of the far West. Here is 
both for contemplation and pléasure—the mind is instructed while the eye is amused. 
The’ grand coup is, however, the magnificent painting by Danson; ite ox trao: , 
dioramic and atmospheric effects, ite perspective and light and shade, are, we think, superior 
to‘any of his former efforts. ° The fireworks ‘are did, ‘and: their reflection inthe: 
lake a scene of extraordinary brilliancy. The is admirable, and the selection 
of the music éxcellent.  * “3 Do puelag bis 











ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


Where is Turner? What has become of Turner ?— is. a cry that. meets -us. fromthe, 
entrance to Trafalgar-square, and follows us yet at our exit... Nor does the inquiry cease; 
there. Wherever the refining influence of art is acknowledged, and has a place, there the 
same question is put. Does this proceed from a sense of Turner's loss, or.is,it mere idle 
curiosity to know something more of one whose works have’so long been familiar to.us ? 
It is strange, the. much-abused and enthusiastically-idolized imageries.of this, master’s 
pencil should be so necessary to form a complete Royal Academy exhibition... The critic 
and the artist both feel his absence, and, indeed, so does the merest glimpser and hastiest 
galloper through these rooms. Now that he has withdrawn his works all miss the bril- 
liant light that they once diffused. As memory recals the wonder working of his. magic 
pencil, and looks around in vain for their presence, mental gloom becomes tangible. 
‘The lyre, whose cords are hues,” is not there to charm the soul with its thrilling melody, 
made manifest to our better nature through the portals of the eye. The most harmonious 
blender of stubborn:colour into the choicest music, has withdrawn from the banquet of 
the arts in the severity, of anger caused, alas, by those who best should have appreciated 
his excellence, and commanded the hushful silence of the more boisterous revellers. For 
this year, at least, the exhibition has lost its effulgence—let us be thankful for the twilight 
which is yet left. 

Taking the order of the catalogue, we were first caught by } 

The Sisters (8), E. U. Eddis, who is classic in outline as usual—weak and inhar- 
monious in colour, and faulty in the drawing of his hands; more particulatly in that of 
the elder girl. ; 

Sunset (9), T. S. Cooper, A. With but few of Mr. Coopér’s beauties and more than 
usual of his faults, Here is iabour indicative of great industry, but not'a touch sugges- 
tive of poetry or art. Mr. Cooper has, however, put all his beauties into another picture, 
that of 551, In the White-hall Meadows, Canterbury, which is painted with great power 
of feeling. The effect of heat is most admirably achieved. ‘ 

Mr. Cooper’s picture of Cardinal Wolsey (11), requires more attention from us tha’ 
we have had opportunity of bestowing. 

No. 12, Mont Blanc, by G. A. Fripp, reminds us much of Mr. Oliver’s works.’ ‘The 
former is far superior; a grand breadth, both in colour and composition, being kept up; 
which no allurement of trick appears to have the power to conquer, is the meritorious 
characteristic of Mr. Fripp’s work. 

No. 19, The Greenwood Stream—T. Creswick—is a most refreshing picture.’ The 
water could be dabbled in, and 


“ the shady pool, 
Where trouts leap when the day is cool.” 
Glides silently under the eye with a truthful movement. 

No. 20, A Summer Afternoon on the Lido, near Venice—by R. McInnes—Is a clever 
composition, in which every figure and accessory has evidently been well studied. 

No. 25, The Morning Prayer. One of Etty’s bouquet, glistening and gladdening the eye 
like the sportive winged dance of fire-flies. 

No. 36, The Vintage, T, Uwins, R.A. This picture has been purchased by Mr. Ver- 
non, to be added to the already munificent gift of his gallery to the nation. “We ‘have 
seen many pictures of Mr. Uwins’ which we liked better than this. - Indeed, we have séén 
few that pleased us less. The colouring is out of all tone, and the unhappy, ‘not to say 
unnatural, hue he has chosen for his grapes, spots the picture all over in & disorder far 
from admired. The figures are likewise destitute of action. As they‘ stand, Kneel, or lie, 
so will they remain, not only in fact, but to the imagination, fixed. °° <8 SB he® 

No. 37, Scene in a Wood, by A, Gilbert, is a charming bit of nattte) Yéminding “As, by 
its fidelity and treatment, of some of the best Dutch schools. et ae. Tere 

No. 47, A Young Goatherd of the Campagna of Rome, by Penry Williams. Mr, 'Wil- 
liams may safely rest his fame upon this production. © It is at onée rich, broad; and 
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singularly-beautifully drawn. Although high in finish, we are not reminded of labour 
The easy and graceful attitude—like the reality, withal—in which the figure is poised is 
exquisitely fine. This figure does move; you will have to run after him if you do not 
hasten to catch a leok at once. : a ape 

Mr. A. Cooper. isia Rojal Acadesician, and‘during hig time;has painted many things 
of high merit. Anything worse than (58), Ariadne after her desertion by Theseus, it would 
be scarcely possible for one of the students to effect. Without ideality, the figure is 
perfectly gross; and to add to the objectionable nature of this tawdry production, the 
left leg is that of a cripple—so distorted and out of drawing is it. It was a shame to 
permit of its reception.“ It|is (pot too late to take: it from. the walls. 

Fruit (64), by G.G. Bullock, is a positive imposition upon the senses. The grapes and 
melons @re grapes‘and metons, and-after being in these hot rooms for some two -or three 
hours, a' second look at: them ‘caused a precipate retreat into Farrance’s.: The hanging 
committee have paid Mr. Bullock a deserved compliment by placing the picture, 73, A 
Study of Colour in objects of Still Life, by Etty, pendant to this juicy production. 

The Harvest Field (66), W. F. Witherington, R.A. This gentleman’s subjects of late 
years have become so remarkably clean that we suspect nature must sit. ever in holiday 
guise to him. ‘The raggedest garments are as free from soil as can be; and the corn 
grows in his picture without the aid of» dirty earth. The whole face of nature» is 
washed as bright as soap and water could make it ; while even. the tools, which might 
find apology for a little dirt, areas polished as‘on the day they came from their maker. 





FREE EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART. 


In compliance with our promise we renew our notice of this exhibition; and after an- 
other most careful view, we.see nothing to.alter the opinion in which the last. month 
found us... Although, however, there is much,upon the walls,of the,late Chinese Exhibi- 
tion.to commend, there, is likewise that which appertains to its. management upon which 
we must make a brief and kindly comment. The original intention—at least that which 
was generally set, forth, or generally understood—was, that this, gallery snould be, to. all 
intents and purposes, a FREE one, The reasons for a departure from this implied deter- 
mination are far from. satisfactory, far from. politic, either in a mercantile sense, or in the 
higher significations appertaining to art.. To ‘‘ give and take” is childish. The gallery 
was given to the public—it has been snatched away from it; free it was to have been in 
the fullest definitive rendering.of the term, and it)is idle to say that it isso now in, any 
one particular—yes, in one particular the management, have made free, very free, with 
the:public. An attempt at apology. has. been hazarded in an opening address, appended to 
alate,edition of the catalogue, aud the management, therein beckons to justification; 
but justification is too far out of sight to see its futile contortions for assistance. The 
whole affair looks as if the term free had been enlisted as a draw—a catchy, tricky draw 
—like the gratuitous.admissions for minor-theatres, not.admissible after. seven, while a 
clock does duty in the vestibule five minutes too fast. We say it looks like it, for we feel 
confident it does not arise from design, and we are as earnestly solicitous that the public 
should be of a similar opinion, 

We are told that artists are not.men of business, and that such stumbling, at the very 
threshold of prospective.success, might naturally have been looked for. We are fully 
conscious of the want of business tact in artists, and, sooth to say, we do not desire to 
find jobbiog and trading, exchange and haggling, amongst the sublimer portions of their 
natures; but we do look for an adherence to promises, and expect the fruition of a com- 
pact honourably entered into. by artists with a greater confidence than from any other 
class of, mankind. | Business strikes out a straight line, undeviating and exact, with the 
station of integrity, at its commencement and terminus, - The liberal artistic rail possess 
these, termini and others for generosity and mind to attend to the points, that should it 
he desirable to diverge, the train may never leave the broad for the narrow guage—the 
high and more lofty track, where. the course is clear and open, for the confined cutting or 

ark and bewildering funnel. “ tes 
_; Mr. H, K. Browne’s. (Fhiz) Little Paul (No. 1), although an unfinished picture, is re- 
plete with pats aay is touch in some degree reminds us of Boxall, but ‘it ' is better 
in one respect, because it.does not affect the masterly. The mouth of the darling boy is 
alittle too small (an error this with Phiz), but the quiet, innocent beauty of the child is 
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cially well arrived at, and“secured. “The eyes are exquisite torches" Of Hauidity and 
colour. The drawing, even where after-labour was intended, is admirable; and the me. 
thod wt which the angered sea and the ‘olitary star-lit firmament are treated, ‘extremely 
poetic: 

No. 2, Diogenes, by George Bullock. ‘This artist is singularly carefal im finish, but‘he 
carries it too far. His pictures would be more‘pléasing when viewed from @ proper dis- 
tance, if he left off at a much earlier period. ‘Nature does not require labour in’ her 
imitation ; so soon as the task commentés, 's0 soon does injury to thé work J 

Mr. Hulme has several pleasing landscapes, the best of which is (No. 8) Aw Old 
Water Mill. The passage amidst the trutiks of thé trées to the’ left: carries the délighted 
eye over and in a great extent of beauty, the whole of’ which is admirably managed.— 
Sunny Gleam (No. 10), is good in its middle distance; ‘the sky is too cold in “effect; and 
the rays, moreover, of the sun require a slight indication to denote their origin. The 
ey ord of a dry hog’s-hair tool, while the sky was wet, would have been all sufficient 
or this 

Highland Girls Grinding Corn (14), Mr. R. R. Mclan, ‘is'a well-painted picture, and 
the girl to the left is nicely and easily composed. 

Mr. Oliver has many of his bright landscapes; they are very beautiful, and always 
faithful.. We wish he would lock up all his smaller brushes but for a seasofi,'and force 
himself to paint with the larger tools; it requires no gift of prophecy to foretel thatthe 
effect upon the public would be as though ten years of the best stady had been accorded 
to him during that space. No. 31, Bridge over the Nar, is in Mr. Oliver's lucid style; 
but it is broader than usual, and, withal, a most charming picture. 

No. 20, At Redbrook on the Wye, by Ww. J. Lukeing, is deserving of especial-mention; 
for the treatment of the sky. 

Mr. Aglio has several pictures from which many portions might be taken upon which 
to descant in flattering terms. ‘There is, however, a want of unity about themall which 
does not permit of individualising any one as good in itself. ® perhaps;: a 
should not point 6ut blemishes, but'as the object of our criticism is more to mstruct than 
to praise, we would direct Mr. Aglio to his figure of’ Moses, in No. 26, where he has:de- 
cidedly placed the right arm of! the lawgiver on the wrong Way. The delusion is'com- 
plete if the head is hidden with the hand—présto and his back is*tatned towards you ! 

Mr. W. Fowler’s landscapes hutig here (Nos. 44, 45, and 64 to 57) have, ifwemistake 
not, been exhibited before at the Royal Academy and elsewhere. The brash with whieh 
he manipulates ‘is even finer'than that of Mr. Oliver, and moreover, hé works with the 
very tip of it. Mr. Fowler ‘is, however, a devoted lover of ‘nature, ond @ mhost inde- 
fatigable searcher after her beauties. 

Mr. Alfred Corbould, a son of the late book illustrator, has struck out for himself the 
portraiture and pourtrayal of animal life and instincts. Without being a copyist: of Ha 
win Landseer, he at times recals that wonderful painter to our minds. Mr. ‘Corbould’s 
handling is broad, rich, and glowing. He draws with a decision perfectly marvellous 
when his age (but 21) is considered ; and if he spurns the abjectness of followingin the 
steps of others, he cannot fail to take'a leading position in British art. Trespaséers 
(No. 73), horses that have made their way into a private garden; are: treated: with a 
breadth most bewitching to the eye, while in his Cow tad Calf (No. 79) we get the bleat 
of ‘the calf,'so life-like is it. In The Groom in Waiting-(No. 128) subjects: evidently 
portraits are treated judiciously enough to remove all conventionality and to:render the 
whole a pleasing subject, ‘The neck of the gentleman is stiff, if not awry: "The Loose 
Box (219) is far from a loose picture, although knocked off with a touch perfectly con 
amore, each movement of the brush with earnest and sportive willingness, receiving and 
acting from the dictates of the mind. 323, Study of a Head—brilliantly broad. 

Thomas 8. Robins has sothe rare recorde of effects, Coast of Holland (No. 9b), is 
fresh and salt.. Brill, Codst of Holland; smells more of sea-weed than of*paint): Coming 
to Anchor off Dover (188) would savé a fortune to the sedentary by its perféctly refresh» 
ing breezes which leave ‘the ‘brine upon the lip of the’ gazer. 238, Upnor'Castle;is 


equally suggestive of a close adherence to truth. Mr. ‘Robins has the great power of 
in theelement, 


giving motion to his skies and seas, nor do his boats appear sta’ 
but cheat the eye into theiidea that that fellow with the ret! cap'will be overboard should 
the boat lurch, and begets the notion thatif werwnit awhile we shall witness the sacouts 
of a haul of that fishing smack. + Son 

“We prefer 'T. C. Dibdin in his Neer ot et how wm more opaque edits. “He 
is much too florid; and requires né ‘oo-green 
here—too blue there, aiid yee but a Tittle would-eider “his works of twice poe weraipenn ee 
His picttires in this room’ emetic 20 dances Of tig qualifiertions;* Dormies ear> 
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The Retainers’ Gallery at Knowle (No. 118) is a beautiful bit by Samuel Rayner. 
Such subjects as. these. are.interesting in many senses, and now that we have lost Mr. 
Scandnett (so far as production is concerned), and Mr. Cattermole produces much less 
than usual, we heartily hail the appearance of one so efficiently capable of supplying 
their loss. The old fladring and ceiling, and indeed all the accessories in this petite 
work, are put together with a gentlemanly, and consequently artistic feeling. Lanercost 
Abbey (No. 258) exhibits a similar happy tendéncy to impart and incorporate purity 
with an absence of all vulgarity and commonplace, 

Amongst the works of J. Peel, of which we find no less than fifteen here, we prefer 
. (180) Richmond, Yorkshire, its distance and perspective being the best of them. The 
sky is hard and outlined, yet there is a freshness about most of his works that in some 
measure counterbalances such faults, which, we must add, are far from few. The touch 
of the foliage is too much alike, being obtained in almost all instances by the flat sable 
brush, which takes a half-moon shape when charged with the pigment, and slightly drawn 
upon the palette. Our advice to Mr. Peel is to get more out of doors; to make many 
separate studies of trees, distant from any thought of a marketable result ; and when 
amidst nature to keep there. He may rely upon it, although not endowed with any 
very lofty poetic feeling, he has the wherewithal within him to give a faithful transcript 
of what may present itself, and taste sufficient to select only that which will prove at 
least acceptable. . : 

No. 146, Night—a River Scene, by Arthur Gilbert, augurs future excellence. It is a 
moonlight. The light is arranged in the correctest gamut of harmonious blending, and 
diffused, and returns in so musical a manner that the eye runs over its score until it is 
awakened to a sense of the presence of a coloured overture. Its price (15 guineas) is far 
below its value—an additional corroboration of inherent modesty in those of the rarest 

It is marked as sold. 

J.C. Bentley has five pictures, 153, Scene below Pont Aberglasslynn, a well-chosen 
subject, is smudgy, and requires air ; 154, Banks of a Rivulet, is far better, and has much 
of Gainsborough in it ; 247, The Old Canal at Shipley, Yorkshire, a gem,—and 310, The 
River Ure, at. Hackfall, near Ripon, is another. 

Cattle on the Banks of a River, and Winter—Clear Bright Afternoon, J. Wallis, marked 
100 guineas each, This isa struggle between pictures and price, which shall be the 
most absurd. Curious enough, art(?) and money take two dissimilar ways of gaining 
the victory. Money goes as high as possible, the painter as low as painter is capable. 

A Study of Hemlock Trees, §c-.. New York, G. Harvey, A.N.A., that is, Associate 
National Academy of New York, is positively execrable. Again, 181, 182, and 183 may 
be placed in the same category. 

187, Maternal Advice, J. A, Cahusac, F.S.A., should be similarly classed, with this 
addendum : that although such “ maternal advice ” can be of no earthly use to any one, a 
well-known maternal inquiry might be made respecting its author, which, peradventure 
would have the salutary effect of awakening his attention to the fact that he is a long 
way from home. 

No. 216, The First Translation of the Bible into English, F. M. Brown, possesses much 
to admire, the drawing being.good in most cases. ‘The touch is, however, very feeble, 
and too close an imitation.of the German school. The principal head, which should he 
the best, is the worst in the picture—a proof of feebleness and timidity, for here the 
painter would have dared the most had he had courage ; but, knowing it was requisite to 
give it the greatest attention, he consequently gave it the greatest of his weakness. 

218, Champion of England against all comers, Edward Corbould. Almost faultless in 
drawing. Armour not of. the proper colour, hues being introduced for which the .sur- 
rounding facta do-not find excuse. st . 

Mrs. Oliver—the wife, we presume, of the artist—surpasees her husband in many re- 
spects. Her translations of nature are not so mapped out into distinct parts, she 
seems more fond of focusing her effects, and thus gives an eye to her pictures from 
whence to » and after travelling from and over the canvass, where to return.to and 
rest upon. She has several most delightful cabinet pieces here. They all look like Mr. 
Oliver’s, only improved. 

Portrait of the Rev. Robert, Montgomery, Minister of Percy Chapel. Fernando Giachosa. 
(No. 230.) Although a likeness of this really eminegt divine and brilliant orator, we 
are inclined to believe that the painter has powers, which, {f more matured attention 
were given thereto, would, a far better picture than is this. The head, as we 
have eaid, although like, ires illumination, and, as. the. hands signify action, so ought 
the face to accord to euch eloquence of mechanical speech, The mouth lacks reflnement, 
being carried even beyond a “ pout,” anda degree of drapery ia crowded about the figure 

3 L 
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with the avowed intention of giving massiveness and dignity to it, and, at the same time, 
to secure by contrast smallness to the head, which fails in the one object, and albeit suc. 
cessful in the other, is not attended with,the idea] result gought for. Moreover, one-half 
of the canvass being occupied by the pulpit only, under which the eye is permitted to lose 
itself without being able confidently to catch the means by which the rostrum is sup- 
ported, a struggle for precedence of attention between the animate and the inanimate, 
the pulpit and its occupier, is the consequence. These arrangements tend to give a notion 
that from the perilous position of the divine, he is pleading more to be let down himself 
than in the fervent and holy exercise of raising others up. Asa painting, there is much— 
more particularly in the treatment of the hands—which betokens future excellence, but 
great study will be absolutely necessary for the working out of such a consummation. 

Mr. Lauder has many surprising instances of his power to render the most glaring 
colour subservient to art. They are placed at the end of the room fronting the spectator, 
on a sort of dais there erected, and they at once win and hold the lover of rarity captive, 
The Evening Star (401) is undoubtedly the finest of these. We class it at once for 
colour in the rank of high art. To say that it is surpassing fine is to use too weak a 
term to explain what admiration would pour forth. We scarcely can bring ourselves to 
believe that (404) Amine on the Raft is painted by the same-hand. If so, it must have 
been intended as a foil to the other, so utterly bad is it, in sentiment and execution. 

There is a great rawness in all Marshall Claston’s works here, but there is an exception 
in The Death of Abel (381), in which we would direct serious attention to the sky upon 
the horizon and the flying figure—both attuning with excellent and refined taste. The 
Bacchante (383) has his name attached it in the catalogue, but without a price fixed. 
We hope the one is an error, the other is none—it is literally priceless ;—canvass 
spoiled. 

Passing over (409, marked sold) A Study from Nature, by Niemann, of the nutmeg- 
grater school (which, however, could be rasped), we come to his Sunset (427), against 
which we have placed three notes. of admiration in our list. In so small a space we 
know of no living artist now who could concentrate so many passages of such positive 
poetic beauty. His Thames—near Maidenhead (429) is certainly very fine, bating a little 
too much off-handness in the left corner; but this a mere mechanical Talbotype of 
nature, compared with’ The Sunset. Comparisons are here, then, certainly odious, for 
without bringing the one in contact with the other both would be excellent.. Another pic- 
ture (434), A Study, shows the versatile powers of this master—for a master, unshackled 
by manner or plagiarism, he may be honestly and fearlessly pronounced—while, to go back 
in the Catalogue, let us again look at a con-amore bit (382), Composition ; and, further, to 
retrace our steps, at the unimpeachable evidence to be found of thorough, well-directed 
artistic endowment in (No. 13) Norwich—a Study from Nature. The daring brain that 
can conceive, and the gifted hand that can carry out such a sky as Niemann has here 
not hesitated to introduce, induces in us as much pain as pleasure. We have seen 
so many artists who have been similarly instructed by the unmistakeable school 
of nature, who, having obtained honours, have quitted college but to retrograde—the 
brilliant senior wrangler, as it were, falling into the dull monotony of a third-class fag. 
Nature’s mossy banks are the artist’s college benches. The rustic smock-frocked 
ploughboy and the one-sided tucked petticoat milkmaid being amongst the few witnesses 
of his pleasing lessons. Let him not, then, quit a school in which there is so much to be 
learned ; let him not, then, turn his back upon the moss that he once had a lichen for to 
copy himself in a chamber, mayhap, composed of four brick walls, with the smallest 
portion of the light of heaven admitted therein, the latter stinted, as an excuse for effect, 
but having the fatal consequence of blinding the artist to the knowledge of the defects 
which are arising in his mental vision. 

Mr. J. G. Middleton’s two pictures (88 and 89) are deserving of high commendation, 
but as this gentleman gets his meed of praise when exhibiting at most of the other gal- 
leries, where he appears to be ever welcome, we are convinced that he, as well'as many 
similarly situated, will willingly give up the space, otherwise their legitimate due, to less 
fortunate claimants, 
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LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE CouNTESS OF OssoRY, from the year 1769 to 1797. By 
Horace Walpole Lord Orford, . Now first printed from original MSS. Edited, with 
notes, by the Right Hon. R. Vernon Smith, M.P. In two volumes. London: 
Bentley. 1848. 

This correspondence extends over a period of nearly thirty years, and in its course 
we mark the changes of temper in a man already at the commencement verging upon 
the vale of years, suffering acutely from infirmities, but with a vigorous intellect 
rising superior to the pains with which his body was afflicted. Nothing else could have 
supported him during so many years of pain with few intervals of cessation. We find 
in his letter certain allusions to his sufferings, which increase in the later years of his 
life. While under the influence of his worst attacks his temper becomes sharp and 
irritable; he is satirical, fancies himself almost on the verge of the grave, and finds 
pleasure neither in politics, amusement, nor scandal. ‘Then again we perceive the tram- 
mels of sickness falling from around him; he is again all cheerfulness and gaiety, full of 
animal spirits, and the enthusiasm of a much younger man. His letters are then longer 
and more amusing. We find in them many hints upon the manners of the period, many 
curious revelations of character which will be peculiarly interesting to the readers of his- 
tory, or, indeed, all who take any interest in the proceedings of the past age. The Countess 
of Ossory appears to have been a charming woman, full of esprit, and amiability. Some 
portions of the letters addressed to her, readers of the present day may with justice ob- 
ject to; but many allowances must be made for the state of the manners and society at 
that period which seemed to give a licence to conversation and actions which would not 
be tolerated in our own day. It seems strange how any lady could suffer such things 
to be said to her, but the age in which we live is the criterion of our morals for the time 
being, and so thought the persons of the eighteenth century. Much delightful gossip, 
many amusing anecdotes, will be found contained in the volumes before us, which we 
strongly recommend to our readers. Our limits do not permit us to dwell at greater 
length upon the work, which we can only cordially pronounce as among the most inte- 
resting that have appeared this season. 


Five YEARS IN KaFIRLAND; with Sketches of the late War in that country, to the con- 
clusion of peace. Written on the spot by Harriet Ward. London: Colburn, 1848. 


No work relating to operations carried on by the arms of our country against hostile 
races ever appears without exciting some degree of interest. The present volumes, 
replete as they are with amusing matter and information, contain, however, we think, 
a too long series of complaints against the provisions supplied to the campaigners in the 
wilds of Africa by the British Government. Our authoress deals too freely in blame. 
Every incident or anecdote related is made to form the excuse for throwing discredit on 
the home authorities, whose province it was to attend to the conduct and carrying out 
of the Kaffir war. Nevertheless, though this circumstance may somewhat detract from 
the pleasure we experience in perusing the narrative of Mrs. Ward’s African ex- 
perience, it does not at all deteriorate the real value of the work. The complaints of 
inefficient accommodation, of carelessness in the management of affairs, are doubtless 
often well grounded, but still we imagine they might have been compressed ‘into a 
somewhat less space than they at present occupy. In saying this, however, we must not 
be understood toimply that “ Five Years in Kafirland”’ isa work in which speculation 
and dissertation make up for the want of a stirring narrative, full of wild adventures and 
graphic accounts of manners and customs; on the contrary, few productions of the 
present season can lay claim to so high a degree of interest. Our authoress, a woman 
of the most powerful energy, full of strong but yet feminine impulses, for the sake of 
accompanying her gallant husband in his perilous journey in Kafirland, voluntarily left 
her own shore, and threw herself into the heart of a wild and savage country, inhabited 
by barbarous races and convulsed by all the horrors of a war between the civilised troops 
of the west and ruthless hordes of men, practised in all the arts of savage warfare. 

The volumes will well repay perusal. Among the most striking passages in the whole 
work is the account of the wrecks of the Abercrombie Robinson and Waterloo, off the 
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Bay of Algoa. From these we are led deep into the bosom of a wild courtxy, amid 
scenes the most exciting and wild, pictured with the skill of a practised writer. “ Five 
Years in Kafirland” is a work which will doubtless be popular @uring this ani many 
ensuing seasons. Its fair author may reckon on acquiring a wide degree of popularity 
by its publication. ‘To those who would-acquire a knowledge of the events of the late 
war in Kafirland, of the plan of operations pursued, and the manner in whick savage 
warfare is conducted, we recommend Mrs. Ward’s book; and we trust to see mere from 
the same hand. 


Literary Cuit-Cuat. With Miscellaneous Poems, and an Appendix of Prose, Papers. 
By David Lester Richardson, author of “ Literary Leaves,” &c. London: Madden, 
1848. 

Mr. David Lester Richardson is a writer of considerable polish and ease. Hecontrives 
out of the merest trifle to raise a superstructure of amusement of the sweetest descrip- 
tion.. There is little pretence in his writings, and for that reason, perhaps, they are the 
more worthy of admiration. Graceful, easy, and light, he presents us with a acries of 
agreeable sketches of almost all the writers of the present.day. With his opinions of 
some we cannotagree. We say this, for though our author seeks to cast -a veil over his 
sentiments, by placing them in the mouths of other people, yet it needs not greai art to 
discover how far he thinks proper to “‘ fraternise ” with his ideal conversationalist. These 
dialogues remind us of Landon’s ‘“ Imaginary Conversations,” the transition from one 
person to another being natural, and by no means either too abrupt or too studied. We 
admire the whole work exceedingly, and deem it admirably suggestive of what it pro- 
fesses itself to be—chit-chat. Society is mostly made up of chit-chat, and in the circle 
to which the present charming volume addresses itself the book before us is more par- 
ticularly likely to be read and admired. Every author likes to know what another thinks 
of his contemporaries, and here he will find opinions very freely expressed. Tc ladies, 
also, the volume presents many attractions. It is lively, animated, and contains speci- 
mens of letters from most of the writers mentioned. We would fain have made a selcc- 
tion from some of Mr. Richardson’s charming poems at the end, to present to our readers 
as a specimen, but our limits are this month more than ordinarily brief. 


REVOLUTION IN Eurore. A Monthly Record of Events Passing on the Coxtinent. 
Edited by Percy B. St. John. 


There can be little question that, of all the writers on the late stirring events. in the 
French metropolis, Mr. Percy St. John is the most eminently adapted to present the pub- 
lic with a rapid and graphic record of passing events. Quick of perception, ardent, fiery, 
and easily moved, if not possessed of the requisites for forming a calm judgmanat, his 
mind naturally moulds itself to the circumstances of the times, and he feels as much at 
home in all the bustle and turmoil of a revolutionary city as the oyster in his shell. 

“The Revolution of Europe” is a narrative of the movements which have, since the 
upsetting of the French monarchy, swept, like the typhoon, over the whole face of 
Europe. Every nation in Christendom was agitated by the revolutionary shock save 
England, and England is too far elevated in the scale of nations to be influenced by the 
circumstances which agitate and throw other kingdoms into convulsions. She stands 
like the forest on a mountain top, beneath whose foot the storm blows by, and the clouds, 
loaded with thunder, are driven by the wind. Mr. Percy St. John, therefore, allows his 
language full swing when dealing with the progress of events on the Continent. He has 
thrown together, in the first part of his serial work, a succinct and rapid narrative of all 
the events which, in their order, have passed before the public eye since the three great 
days of February. Politics, the social condition of the countries of Europe, commercial 
and financial intelligence, the press, theatres and amusements, the clubs of the French 
metropolis, in turn engross his attention. We trust that he will continue his monthly 
record of events. No one now will have an excuse for remaining ignorant of the pro- 
gress of those great changes now visibly coming over the face of Europe, and doubtless, 
in time, of the whole world. Enthusiastic republican as he is, Mr. Percy B. St. John 
does not, while expounding his own principles, unnecessarily depreciate the political 
views of others. To each and every party he gives its due meed of praise and blame; 
though on the classes favourable to anarchy, to the renewal of confusion, and the recur- 
rence of a reign of terror, he lets his blows fall with a heavy hand. We predict a wide 
circulation for this serial, and are convinced that its able editor will support the promise 
of the opening number. 











